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PREFACE. 


W'hen  any  remarkable  event  has  occurred, 
and  has  been  noticed  as  a deviation  from  the 
accustomed  laws  of  nature,  the  mind  of  man 
lias  been  peculiarly  impressed  with  the  fearful 
rnag'nitude,  and  the  extent  of  that  power,  which 
could  thus  control  or  suspend  her  operations  : 
and  the  conviction  of  his  submission  to  this 
power,  has  produced  a lasting’  effect  upon  his 
conduct,  and  has  been  evinced  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  action,  which  he  has  inculcated  upon 
his  posterity.  Thus,  eclipses  of  the  sun  and 
of  the  moon,  the  erratic  appearance  of  comets, 
thunder  and  lightning’,  and  various  other  na- 
tural phenomena,  have  at  different  periods  of 
time  alarmed  the  bosom  of  man  with  the  most 
portentous  forbodings : and  the  influence  of  his 
fears  and  of  his  hopes  has  induced  him  to  de- 
vise means  which  could  conciliate  the  favour, 
and  appease  the  anger  of  such  invisible  and 
unknown  powers,  whose  agency  appeared  so 
fesistless,  and  whose  baleful  influence  was  to 
be  so  much  dreaded. 

In  this  state  of  feeling,  unconscious  of  that 
only  Deity  who  rides  in  the  whirlwind  and 
. a2 
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manages  the  storm,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
phenomena  of  death  should  early  attract  his 
attention,  and  excite  his  fears  and  disquie- 
tudes. For  there  is  a spirit  in  man  which 
secretly  warns  him,  that  this  final  sleep  is  not 
the  annihilation  of  his  being;  but  that  it  is  the 
prelude  to  another  state  of  vitality,  with  the 
conditions  of  which  he  is  entirely  unacquaint- 
ed. The  prospect  of  this  untried  change  has 
filled  him  with  apprehensions,  and  has  induced 
him  to  employ  those  means  which  would 
lengthen  out  the  term  of  his  present  existence, 
and  procrastinate  the  last  great  change.  Nor 
is  it  strange,  that  without  a rational  concep- 
tion of  futurity,  he  should  dread  the  idea  of 
stepping  into  that  land  ‘‘  from  whose  bourn 
no  traveller  returns when  it  is  recollected, 
that  he  early  adopted  the  conviction,  that  a 
state  of  after -existence  was  a state  of  reward 
or  punishment y according  to  his  conduct  in  the 
present  scenes.  And  again,  the  impression  that 
all  his  pleasures  and  pursuits  must  be  arrested 
by  the  visitation  of  this  grim  spectre,  was  a 
perpetual  source  of  uneasiness — a constant 
stimulus  to  the  employment  of  every  pos- 
sible means  to  lengthen  out  the  brittle  thread 
of  life,  a powerful  motive  to  the  performance 
of  rites  and  ceremonies,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
pitiating the  favour  of  the  Gods,  and  an  un- 
failing source  of  his  devotion  to  those  who 
interested  themselves  in  the  knowledge  of  dis- 
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eases  incident  to  the  human  frame ; and  the 
properties  of  plants  and  other  remedies,  calcu- 
lated to  heal  and  restore  the  enfeebled  powers 
of  nature. 

Thus  influenced  by  his  fears,  and  by  his 
conviction  of  the  omnipotence  of  death,  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  he  would  feel  the  highest 
reverence  for  those  who  were  skilled  in  the 
powers  of  medicine:  especially  when  that  skill 
had  been  demonstrated  in  rescuing  many  from 
the  dominion  of  the  shades,  and  when  the  jea- 
lousy excited  by  its  successful  exercise,  had 
occasioned  a sudden  and  a fatal  attack  from 
that  monster,  whose  energies  it  had  been  the 
constant  design  of  life  to  enfeeble  and  counter- 
vail."^ And  it  is  easy  to  infer  from  this  whole 
train  of  reasoning,  the  gradation  by  which  di- 
vine honours  came  to  be  oflfered  to  such  a being, 
by  those  adoring  crowds  who  had  witnessed 
his  power  to  heal,  and  to  save  even  from  the 
relentless  scissars  of  the  inexorable  Atropos, 
those  who  were  in  the  most  imminent  danger. 

Thus,  in  a variety  of  forms,  have  I received 
the  homage  of  mankind,  while  generation  after 
generation  has  been  swept  away : and  1 have 
conferred  my  power  to  heal  on  those  only  who 
have  diligently  ministered  in  my  temples. 

^ ^sculapius  restored  many  to  life,  of  which 
Pluto  complained  to  Jupiter,  to  whose  thunder  he 
became  the  victim.  Vide  Hist. 
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Of  late  indeed,  since  the  mind  of  man  has 
been  enlarged,  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
powers  and  efficacy  of  medicine  has  been  dif- 
fused, through  my  instrumentality,  to  every 
corner  of  the  world,  the  external  forms  of  my 
worship  have  been  greatly  discontinued : and 
the  sacrifices,  which  the  propitiation  of  iny 
favour  requires,  have  been  offered  through  the 
medium  of  those  my  priests  who  have  been 
officially  commissioned  to  perform  my  com- 
mands, wherever  the  widely-spread  influence 
of  disease  shall  summon  them.  And  although 
an  eastern  sun  first  glowed  upon  my  birth  and 
deification,  yet  the  choicest  of  my  favours  have 
long  since  lighted  on  a less  genial  and  more 
precarious  climate ; and  Britain  has  been  the 
soil  where  the  duties  of  my  worship  have  been 
attended  to  with  the  greatest  punctuality  and 
effect.  Britain  indeed  has  not  exclusively  en- 
joyed the  benefit  of  my  favourable  regards  : 
but  she  has  been  more  active  and  assiduous  in 
the  pursuits  of  medical  science,  than  most  of 
her  neighbours. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  in  this  favoured  island, 
my  altars  have  been  frequently  profaned  by 
the  adoration  of  the  ignorant  and  careless  de- 
votee, and  by  the  ministrations  of  the  rude  and 
unskilful:  1 have  been  insulted  by  the  wanton 
intrusion  of  the  thoughtless,  and  the  efficacy 
of  my  worship  has  been  called  in  question, 
from  the  follies  and  the  errors  of  the  unprinci- 
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pled  : I have  witnessed  with  indignation,  mul- 
titudes assume  the  perfect  knowledge  of  my 
rites,  who  scarcely  were  acquainted  with  their 
native  language,  and  have  been  offended  with 
the  effrontery  of  those  who  have  boasted  the 
intuitive  acquisition  of  that  hiowledge^  which 
they  should  have  counted  a life  well  spent  in 
obtaining: — I have  been  provoked  with  the 
vain  and  impious  conceit  and  self-gratulatioii 
of  others,  who  have  proclaimed  their  inde- 
pendence of  my  influence,  and  have  dared  to 
assert  they  have  nothing  more  to  learn ^ thus 
claiming  an  equality  with  the  primal  source  of 
all  medical  science:  — I have  observed  with 
sorrow  the  carelessness  and  indifference  of 
many  who  began  their  professional  career  with 
ardour,  but  who  fancied  that  their  period  of 
instruction  was  bounded  to  a limited  residence 
within  the  atmosphere  of  my  temples  : — and  I 
have  been  insulted  with  the  general  levity  of 
those  who  have  professed  themselves  to  be  my 
worshippers  ! ! Thus  have  I been  tempted  to 
withdraw  my  countenance,  and  to  leave  them 
to  the  curse  of  ignorance  and  unprofitable  re- 
search. But  there  are  a few  who  are  sincere 
in  their  attachment,  and  zealous  in  their  devo- 
tion to  my  services  : there  are  those  who  have 
spent  their  lives  in  promoting  my  honour; 
there  are  others  who  ai  e dedicating  themselves 
to  similar  pursuits  of  usefulness  ; there  are 
those  who  have  consecrated  their  talents  to  my 
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worship,  and  have  offered  upon  my  altars 
many  a goodly  sacrifice  : an  offering  arising 
from  the  diligent  improvement  and  cultivation 
of  the  means  of  knowledge  1 have  placed  with- 
in their  reach.  And  besides,  there  are  those 
who  have  recently  adopted  measures  for  im- 
proving the  character,  and  increasing  the 
knowledge  of  my  servants.  These  together 
have  evinced  so  earnest  a wish  to  advance 
my  interests,  that  I have  been  induced  to 
aid  their  design,  by  the  following*  commu- 
nication, of  my  high  behests,  to  those  mortals 
who  presume  to  tread  the  threshold  of  my 
sanctuary, — communications  to  which  I solicit 
their  serious  attention,  lest  they  be  found  of- 
fenders against  my  power  and  goodness  ; lest 
they  be  deficient  in  that  wisdom  and  prudence, 
which  is  the  peculiar  attribute  of  those  rep- 
tiles which  form  the  symbols  of  my  presence 
and  influence;^  and  lest  1 visit  them  with 
“ plagues  far  worse  than  Egypt’s  land  befell.” 
To  them  J dedicate  these  communications : 
and  the  diligent  shall  not  lose  his  reward. 

Given  at  our  Temple  of  Sicyon, 
this  20th  day  of  Aug.  1816. 

JE,  D. 

* Serpents  were  peculiarly  sacred  to  iEscula- 
pius : and,  indeed,  he  is  commonly  represented 
with  a staff  in  one  hand,  round  which  is  coiled  a 
serpent,  while  the  other  hand  rests  on  a serpent’s 
head. 


©racttlar  (Hoimtmnication^ 


Gentlemen, 

It  must  be  obvious  to  you  at  one  glance,  that 
the  view  we  have  g’iven  of  the  origin  of  medi- 
cine, cannot  form  the  basis  of  that  respecta- 
bility which  its  professors  have  acquired  in  the 
present  day,  and  in  the  civilized  portions  of 
the  globe.  The  period  of  ignorance,  and  the 
days  of  heathenish  superstition  have  happily 
passed  away  ; and  the  rational  exercise  of  the 
mental  faculties  has  assumed  the  authority  of 
the  childish  fancies  of  those,  who  feared  they 
knew  not  what ; who  sought  to  propitiate  a 
power,  of  whose  nature  and  operations  they 
were  utterly  incapable  of  forming  a correct 
judgment. 

The  promulgation  of  the  truths  of  Christia- 
nity has  served  to  convey  just  ideas  of  that 
Being  who  governs  all  things  by  his  power ; 
while  it  has  ennobled  the  human  mind,  by 
proclaiming  its  continued  existence  after  death 
— has  given  a new  impulse  to  the  rational  fa- 
culty— has  occasioned  an  increasing  esteem 
for  the  pursuits  of  literature : and  thus  by  its 
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combined  operation,  on  the  hopes  and  pro- 
spects of  mortality,  has  contributed  to  diffuse 
the  “ feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul 
has  dissipated  the  gloomy  fears  of  ignorance  ; 
and  by  exciting  a spirit  of  investigation,  has 
detected  the  rationale  of  those  natural  pheno- 
mena, which  occasioned  so  much  needless 
alarm,  while  they  were  contemplated  as  the 
arcana  of  an  invisible  world,  peopled  by  inha- 
bitants of  irresistible  power,  and  capable  of 
pervading  equally  the  minutest,  as  well  as  the 
most  extensive  portions  of  space.  The  entire 
and  burdensome  fabric  of  the  heathen  ritual, 
has  given  place  to  the  purest  principles  of  mo- 
rality, and  to  rational  ideas  of  the  Deity : the 
observances  of  Superstition  have  been  sup- 
planted by  the  light  of  Truth  ; and  the  human 
mind  has  emerged  from  the  eclipse  which  it 
once  suffered,  and  again  reflects  the  image  of 
the  Divinity  whence  it  emanated.  The  science 
of  Medicine  has  ceased  to  be  an  engine  of 
priestcraft  and  slavery,  and  its  professors  are 
now  ranked  with  the  other  literati  of  the  age 
in  which  they  live.  Their  minds  are  enlarged 
with  a variety  of  useful  knowledge ; they  pass 
through  life  with  the  highest  respect ; and  the 
memory  of  their  excellencies  is  1‘aithfully  re- 
corded by  an  admiring  world.  Let  then  this 
high  destiny  stimulate  you  to  be  worthy  of 
such  esteem,  and  render  you  active  in  the  con- 
stant undeviating  pursuit  of  medical  lore. 
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If  the  number  and  importance  of  diseases 
to  which  the  human  body  is  liable,  be  consi- 
dered: if  the  suddenness  with  which  some  of 
these  invade  the  animal  frame,  and  the  vio- 
lence with  which  they  threaten  the  early  ex- 
tinction of  life,  be  recollected:  if  the  powers 
of  medicines,  and  their  several  combinations, 
tog’ether  with  the  influence  of  these  upon  the 
healthy  functions,  and  upon  the  several  va- 
rieties of  diseased  action  be  contemplated : if 
the  multiplied  affinities  of  these  simple  reme- 
dies, and  their  power  of  amalgamating,  and 
of  forming  by  their  union,  new  compounds 
with  different  properties,  be  allowed  : if  the 
uncertainty  which  necetssarily  envelopes  many 
parts  of  the  practice  of  physic,  be  remem- 
bered: if  it  be  recollected,  that  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  medical  man  will  frequently 
depend  the  life  of  a fellow  creature,  and  the 
happiness  of  many  relatives  and  friends : and 
if  it  be  granted  that  the  physician  should  be 
the  friend  of  his  patient,  and  that  he  will 
frequently  be  placed  in  situations,  and  un- 
der circumstances,  where  he  must  act  as  snch^ 
and  manifest  a patient,  benevolent,  self-de- 
nying principle  ; surely  it  will  be  evident  that 
no  ordinary  character  is  adequate  to  an  office 
so  important— that  no  carelessness  can  be  in- 
dulged with  impunity,  on  the  great  subject  of 
medical  knoivledge. 

What  then,  it  will  be  asked,  are  the  grand 
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requisites  for  the  basis  of  the  medical  charac- 
ter? And  here  it  must  be  conceded,  that  how- 
ever valuable  may  be  the  possession  of  brilliant 
natural  talents ; of  the  gifts  of  nature  and  of 
fortune ; of  birth  and  manner ; yet  these  are 
not  indispensable,  and  when  placed  in  compe- 
tition with  rectitude  of  principle^  benevolence 
of  disposition^  and  unwearied  diligence,  ap- 
pear to  be  altogether  unimportant.  W e shall 
for  a moment  enlarge  on  these  necessary  pro- 
perties of  the  professional  character. 

First,  reef  it  wf/c  of  principle. — The  posses- 
sion of  a good  moral  character,  is  an  inherit- 
ance of  infinite  value  to  the  gentleman ; and 
more  particularly  to  the  medical  man,  inas- 
much as  he  is  a public  character ; the  eyes 
of  a censorious  world  are  upon  his  conduct ; 
his  actions  will  be  scrutinized  w ith  severity  ; 
and  if  the  breath  of  calumny  can  alight  with 
truth  upon  his  path,  his  reputation  is  destroyed, 
and  his  success  through  life  impeded.  And 
besides,  without  this  principle*  he  will  be 
tempted  to  look  upon  the  profession  as  a mere 
viaticum  to  wealth ; as  the  best  method  of 
furnishing  himself  w ith  the  means  of  making 
a respectable  appearance  in  the  world,  and  of 
accumulating  that  property  which  will  make 
his  circumstances  easy,  and  which  will  enable 
him  to  enjoy  the  “ otiiim  cum  dignitate,’’  in 
the  evening  of  life.  But  if  he  adopt  this  as 
the  basis  of  his  professional  views,  he  will  be 
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satisfied  with  obtaining’,  just  so  much  know- 
ledge of  disease  and  its  remedies,  as  will  enable 
him  to  pass  through  life  with  tolerable  credit, 
and  to  bury  the  memory  of  his  blunders  in  the 
oblivion  of  his  patient’s  grave  : his  aim  will  be 
to  make  a gain  of  the  miseries  of  mankind, 
and  to  profit  by  their  misfortunes.  A sordid 
pursuit  truly  ! and  contemptible  indeed  for  the 
member  of  a liberal  profession,  the  grand  de- 
sign of  whose  exertions  should  be  the  relief  of 
human  misery,  and  the  alleviation  of  human 
suffering  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  power. 
Then  indeed  will  he  not  rest  satisfied  with  the 
customary  testimonials  of  his  regular  attend- 
ance on  the  lectures  and  the  practice  of  our 
hospitals : then  will  he  not  be  contented  with 
a slovenly  and  superficial  general  knowledge 
of  disease  and  its  symptoms,  or  with  a regular 
and  formal  diploma  to  practise  medicine  and 
surgery,  obtained  by  three  weeks  grinding  and 
cramming,  and  nauseating  the  memory  with  a 
cumbrous  load  of  names  without  the  ideas  of 
which  they  are  the  symbols  : but  he  will  la- 
ment his  own  deficiency  ; he  will  look  on  his 
attainments  as  inadequate ; he  will  be  daily 
striving  to  add  to  his  store  of  knowledge,  and 
conscious  that  his  greatest  acquisitions  will  fall 
very  far  short  of  what  he  will  require,  he  will 
anticipate  the  difficulties  of  practice  (a  chi- 
mera little  known  to  the  presumption  of  ig- 
norance) and  will  be  anxious  to  oWiate  those 
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difficulties  by  storing  his  mind  with  the  most 
useful  acquirements. 

In  the  practice  of  the  Profession,  benevolence 
of  disposition  is  alike  imperiously  demanded. 
A state  of  disease  generally  is  a state  of  suf- 
fering, and  consequently  requires  our  sym- 
pathy. It  is  not  sufficient  for  the  general 
practitioner  that  he  can  pay  his  visit  with 
courtesy,  and  prescribe  for  the  symptoms 
which  he  sees  : he  has  not  done  his  duty  when 
he  has  hurried  to  the  bedside  of  his  patient- 
felt  his  pulse — asked  a few  unmeaning  ques- 
tions— and  taken  his  leave — or  wandered  to 
some  subject  of  no  interest.  The  mind^  as 
well  as  the  hody^  must  be  medicined : he  should 
be  acquainted  with  the  extensive  influence  on 
disease  of  this  energetic  principle : he  should 
be  able  to  explore  its  thoughts,  and  administer 
those  remedies  which  its  state  appears  to  in- 
dicate. This  requires  benevolence  of  dispo- 
sition ; to  probe  without  wounding^  and  to  heal 
without  cauterising — and  can  only  be  rendered 
effectual  by  that  mildness  and  gentleness,  that 
sympathy,  and  those  delicate  attentions  which 
form  the  basis  of  our  social  happiness,  and 
which  the  expression  of  suffering  so  eloquently 
implores. 

Thus,  it  will  often  be  in  the  power  of  the 
medical  attendant  to  save  or  to  destroy  his  pa- 
tient, merely  by  remedies  adapted  to  the  mind. 
Towards  the  termination  of  protracted  disease 
a hurried  careless  manner— an  apparent  in- 
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difference  to  the  course  of  symptoms — a so- 
lemn countenance — an  unthinking*  observa* 
tioii,  or  a significant  shake  of  the  head,  eagerly 
caught  at  by  the  sufferer,  will  be  sufficient  to 
destroy  him,  and  by  its  depressing  influence 
to  extinguish  the  yet  remaining  energies  of 
the  system  : while  the  cheerful  countenance—- 
the  smile  expressive  of  hope — the  tender  inte- 
rest in  every  feeling — attention  to  every  pos- 
sible comfort — -the  alleviation  of  every  possible 
uneasiness — cheering  and  encouraging  anti- 
cipations, and  animating  injunctions  to  the  at- 
tendants, will  serve  to  rekindle  the  flame  of 
hope,  and  by  its  enlivening  influence,  will 
enable  the  viTetched  victim  of  pain  and  misery, 
to  struggle  through  the  last  visitings  of  disease, 
and  will  prove  the  means  of  restoring  him  to 
health  and  happiness.  How  satisfactory  are 
the  reflections  of  the  man  thus  diligently  em- 
ployed in  this  work  of  humanity!  how  unen- 
viable the  feelings  of  him  who  plods  through 
the  dull  routine  of  practice  with  scarcely  £t 
single  exercise  of  the  benevolent  affections ! 

Again,  how  necessary  is  this  temper  of 
heart  in  a protracted  obstetrical  attendance. 
Here,  it  is  indispensable  to  preserve  the  confi- 
dence, not  only  of  the  patient  herself,  but  of 
her  attendants  likewise,  through  perhaps  a 
lengthened  series  of  pain  and  suffering.  And 
nothing  can  accomplish  this  object,  but  sym- 
pathy and  tenderness,  openness  and  candour  ; 
elements  which,  unfortunately,  are  too  fre- 
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€|uently  omitted  in  the  composition  of  the  pro- 
fessional mind. 

Besides,  it  will  frequently  happen,  that  you 
will  be  called  upon  immediately  to  administer 
to  the  diseased  mind.  The  symptoms  produced 
by  varied  mental  emotions,  are  of  no  trifling 
importance  : and  every  kind  and  degree  of  in- 
sanity, from  the  depression  of  simple  hypo- 
chondriasis, to  the  violence  of  mania,  will  claim 
you  attention.  Here,  principally,  moral  ma- 
nagement will  be  required"*^ ; and  it  will  fre- 
quently be  in  your  power  to  administer  that 
consolation  which  will  soothe  the  wounded 
mind,  and  give  peace  to  the  troubled  heart. 
It  will  be  often  yours  to  heal  dissensions,  and 
to  correct  erroneous  impressions ; to  abstract 
the  hypochondriac  from  his  gloomy  aberra- 
tions, and  preserve  him  to  society  and  himself; 
to  avert  him  from  his  fell  design  of  suicide, 
and  reconcile  him  to  the  inevitable  sufferings 
of  humanity ; to  fortify  his  vacillating  mind, 
or  correct  its  fallacious  reasonings.  These  are 

^ It  is  not  intended  here,  that  insanity  is  a dis- 
ease independent  of  physical  causes'^: — but  if  the 
brain  be  the  organ  of  mind,  and  if  the  manifesta- 
tions of  intellect  be  produced  in  some  way  or  other 
by  its  mysterious  operations,  then  it  is  evident 
that  the  physical  state  of  that  organ  must  depend 
greatly  on  the  nature  and  intensity  of  the  emo- 
tions by  which  it  is  excited; — hence  the  importance 
of  moral  management. 
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lot  fancied  and  hypothetical  situations,  they 
ire  realities;  and  they  evince,  not  only  the  ne- 
cessity of  benevolence  of  disposition,  but  also 
m acquaintance  with  the  human  mind  in  its 
wund  and  diseased  state,  as  exhibited  in  our 
best  works  on  the  philosophy  of  mind,  and 
[)ii  mental  alienation,  and  in  the  daily  conduct 
of  mankind*.  The  study  of  man,  influenced 
by  his  passions,  and  his  situation  in  society,  is 
particularly  necessary  ; not  indeed  as  affording 
information,  which  may  be  employed  to  your 
own  interest,  but  as  conferring  the  means  of 
being  more  extensively  useful. 

Allow  me,  Gentlemen,  still  further  to  illus- 
trate the  necessity  for  the  exercise  of  this  dis- 
position in  an  attendance  on  the  poor.  Placed 
by  nature  in  a situation  wdiere  they  are  little 
used  to  the  kind  offices  of  their  neighbours, 
they  are  yet  peculiarly  sensible  of  kindness: 
and  in  the  aggravated  form  in  which  disease 
presents  itself  among  them,  enhanced  as  it  is- 
by  the  entire  helplessness  of  their  condition; 
and  augmented  by  all  the  horrors  of  poverty 

^ See  Watts  on  the  Mind,  Locke  on  the  Human 
Understanding,  Hartley  on  Man,  Reid’s  Essays  on 
the  Intellectual  Powers,  Dugald  Stewart’s  Ele- 
ments of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind, 
Stewart’s  Philosophical  Essays.  Works  on  Insa- 
nity, by  Arnold,  Crichton,  Perfect,  Haslam,  Hill, 
Cox,  Pinel,  Reid  on  Hypochondriasis,  Forster, 
Mayo, 
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and  ignorance,  it  is  in  your  power  to  smooth 
the  pillow  of  sickness,  and  the  bed  of  death  ; 
and  to. make  yourselves  the  poor  man’s  friend. 
He  requires  equally  the  same  attendance  as 
the  rich ; and  the  benevolent  upright  practi- 
tioner cannot  withhold  it.  Be  assured,  Gen- 
tlemen, that  in  proportion  as  you  are  beloved 
by  the  poor,  so  will  be  your  success  in  prac- 
tice ; for  this  single  fact  will  prove  you  ca- 
pable of  that  condescension  and  benevolence 
which  will  lead  you  to  prefer  the  relief  of  human 
misery,  to  any  little  pecuniary  interest ; and 
which  will  be  the  best  evidence  of  your  attach- 
ment to  your  profession,  and  capacity  for  the  i 
performance  of  its  duties.  ' 

But  we  notice  a third  indispensable  qualifi-  i 
cation,  viz.  unwearied  diligence  in  the  pursuit  | 
of  every  branch  of  knowledge  whuch  may  be 
useful  to  your  great  design. 

The  acquisition  of  increasing  information,  a 
pursuit  which  knows  no  limit,  must  be  the 
grand  object  of  your  life  ; not  only  during  the 
period  allotted  to  an  acquaintance  with  the 
elementary  principles  of  your  profession,  but 
also  from  the  dry  details  of  monotonous  prac- 
tice. You  can  never  rest  satisfied  with  the 
tlull  and  insipid  routine  of  the  practice  of  a 
century  ago,  but  from  each  individual  case 
will  endeavour  to  elicit  information,  and  add 
to  your  general  stock.  Exertion  is  the  basis 
of  your  success.  And  it  is  so  by  a very  natural 
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rocess:  for  unlike  those  bodily  exercises 
diich  we  sometimes  iinder^*o,  and  which  are 
Imost  necessarily  followed  by  fatig-ne,  and  by 
le  consequent  exhaustion  of  that  ])ower  which 
an  alone  sustain  increased  action,  the  activity 
f intellect  is  the  very  source  whence  the  power 
f supporting'  its  exertions  is  derived,  and 
very  renewed  effort  is  productive  of  addi- 
onal  strength,  and  a consequent  increased 
apacit}^  and  willingness  for  still  rhore  ex- 
gnsive  operations.  Thus  the  vital  principle 
f knowledge  is  exertion:  to  this  stimulus  it 
rill  ever  answer,  and  when  once  fairly  set  in 
lotion,  its  actions  will  be  continued  almost 
vithout  the  evidence  of  a consciousness  of  its 
►perations : it  will  be  languid  and  feeble  when 
he  natural  stimulus  is  no  longer  supplied  in 
lue  proportion  : and  when  once  suffered  to 
)ause,  vitality  will  become  suspended,  if  the 
)rinciple  of  life  be  not  already  fled  for  ever. 
Thus  individual  exertion  forms  the  great  secret 
)f  the  success  attendant  on  the  pursuit  of  me- 
lical  science. 

Knowledge  is  readily  to  be  obtained ; but  it 
mist  be  sought  after : the  richest  talents  of 
;he  sluggard  will  be  obscured  in  the  rflbbish  of 
gnorance ; while  the  moderate  abilities  of  the 
diligent  will  be  crowned  w ith  present  success 
in  study,  and  with  future  ample  accessions  of 
practice.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  professional 
knowledge  ; and  nothing  but  labour  will  enable 
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jou  to  surmount  every  obstacle,  and  to  secure 
that  credit  to  yourselves,  and  confidence  from 
your  patients,  which  will  enable  you  to  live 
happily  and  usefully,  and  prepare  you  for  en- 
joying, eventually,  the  fruit  of  your  anxiety 
and  your  toil.  And  this  diligence  must  be 
uninterrupted  : it  must  not  be  occasional  only, 
and  guided  by  the  impulse  of  a blind  attach- 
ment to  any  part  of  the  study  ; but  it  must 
arise  from  a determination  to  obtain  all  the  in- 
formation that  can  be  acquired,  on  the  ground 
of  its  utility  in  soothing  the  anguish  of  dis- 
ease, and  rescuing  many  from  an  untimely 
grave. 

There  are  other  minor  qualifications  which 
are  necessary  to  the  successful  study  of  me- 
dicine. And  first  a competent  knowledge  of 
the  Latin,  Greek,  and  French  languages,  must 
be  mentioned  as  a powerful  auxiliary.  It  is 
indeed  true  that  the  more  extensive  the  literary 
acquirements  of  the  student,  the  greater  will 
be  his  professional  advantages : and  that  the 
knowledge  of  other  living  languages  will  con- 
tribute essentially  to  his  progress.  In  the 
present  da}^,  when  the  return  of  peace  has  un- 
veiled the  resources  of  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, he  will  lose  much  if  he  be  unable  to  trace 
the  advancement  of  medicine  and  surgery  in 
the  several  countries  of  which  it  is  composed. 
Let  not  continental  medicine  be  despised,  or 
undervalued.  There  may  be  probably  much 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  its  professors 
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r^hich  will  excite  a smile:  but  their  patient 
bservation  of  disease,  and  discrimination  of  its 
ymptoms.  tog^ether  with  their  relation  of  mor- 
id  appearances,  deserve  attention  ; and  there 
! many  a valuable  hint  to  be  gleaned  from  the 
erusai  of  their  works.  That  must  be  a 
worthless  book  indeed,  which  wall  not  repay 
mply  the  labour  of  a careful  perusal : and  it 
5 scarcely  possible  to  glance  over  a medical 
s'ork  of  moderate  pretensions,  without  accu- 
mulating’ some  observation  which  will  be  use- 
ul  in  relieving  the  diseases  incident  to  huma- 
lity.  Nor  will  a translation  (where  it  is  to  be 
btained)  entirely  supply  this  want ; for  how- 
ver  valuable  this  may  be  as  a substitute, 
vJiere  the  original  cannot  be  procured,  still  it  is 
he  body  without  the  soul : the  external  form 
ind  several  features  may  be  correct,  but  the 
>residing,  animating  spirit  is  left  behind,  and 
efuses  to  be  translated. 

It  has  been  truly  said,  that  the  acquisition  of 
i nevi|languag’e,  is  to  obtain  a new  mind, — so 
jxtensive  are  the  benefits  it  confers,  not  only 
n the  increasing  strength  and  vigour  of  intel- 
ect  which  it  occasions,  but  in  the  extensive 
field  of  knowledg'e  which  it  opens  wide  for 
mltivation.  And  although  the  information 
which  we  seek  may  be  buried  deeply  beneath 
m ungenial  soil,  yet  the  acquisition  of  the  dia- 
mond will  well  repay  the  fatigues  of  the  in- 
quirer, and  the  labour  of  separating  that 
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which  is  valuable  from  the  suiTouiuliiig-  useless 
strata*. 

Above  ail  thing's,  let  the  student  avoid  becom- 
ing the  slave  of  a system.  In  whatever  school 
of  medicine  he  may  be  educated,  Ae  will find  that 
only  one  range  of  doctrine  is  accounted  ortho- 
dox : let  him  not  adopt  this  only,  as  the  basis 
of  his  medical  creed : let  him  recollect,  that 
other  s^chools  and  other  systems  are  alike  built 
upon  classical  learning,  indefatigable  research, 
and  just  and  solid  reasoning, — and  let  him 
seek  an  acquaintance  with  these  systems. 
This  will  enlarge  his  mind,  and  prevent  his 
sinking  at  once  into  the  common  routine  prac- 
titioner,— a consequence  too  often  the  inevita- 
ble result  of  his  reception  of  one  system,  his 
belief  of  its  dogmas,  and  the  discredit  he  at- 
taches to  any  valuable  information,  which  may 
be  found  any  where  within  the  compass  of 
medical  science,  except  within  the  boundaries 
prescribed  by  his  own  bigotted  and  sectarian 
principles.  This  is  a very  common  lujptake, 
and  when  the  memory  has  been  stor^  with 
these  doctrines,  the  student  fancies  his  know- 
ledge is  complete,  and  slumbers  in  inactivity, 
instead  of  pursuing  after  fresh  and  increasing 

* This  is  particularly  the  case  with  French  me- 
dical literature — a department  of  science,  wiiich  is 
daily  acquiring  an  importance  that  ought  to  sti- 
mulate us  to  renewed  exertions,  lest  we  be  out- 
stripped, by  our  vain  and  volatile  neighbours. 


ifonnation.  Let  him  recollect  that  few  men 
[link  perfectly  alike  on  any  subject,  and  let 
ini  seek  to  obtain  an  acquaintance  with  the 
pinions  and  practice  even  of  those  who  are 
xcluded  by  the  localities  of  nature  from  the 
ittle  coterie,  around  which  hiscontracted  mind 
las  described  the  circle  of  excellence^  that  he 
nay  enlarge  his  views,  and  with  the  informa- 
ion  he  has  acquired,  be  able  to  take  a com - 
M’ehensive  surv  ey  of  disease,  and  to  judge  of 
ruth  for  himself.  And  to  this  end,  let  him 
^aiii  all  possible  knowledge  of  continental 
vriters  on  medicine.  All  knowledge  will  be  of 
Lise  to  him : and  he  should  not  despise  any  ac- 
quisition which  will  render  him  at  all  more 
htted  for  the  practice  of  his  profession.. 

But  I have  stated  that  an  acquaintance  with 
Latin,  Greek,  and  French  are  indispensa- 
ble— the  latter,  in  consequence  of  having  be- 
come almost  an  universal  language,  and  as 
containing  a large  store  of  the  richest  medical 
infoi^ation,  which  it  is  criminal  in  the  stu- 
dent ^o  want  the  means  of  obtaining.  So  ob- 
vious is  the  necessity  for  Latin,  as  the  common 
language  of  medicine,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
add  one  observation  on  the  utility  of  an  acqui- 
sition, without  which,  the  names  of  diseases, 
their  symptoms,  or  their  remedies,  cannot  be 
understood  or  appreciated.  And  with  respect 
to  Greek,  it  may  be  observed,  that  although 
not  so  indispensable  as  Latin,  yet  a moderate 
acquaintance  with  its  structure  is  necessary,  in 
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order  to  appreciate  truly,  and  affix  just  ideas  to 
many  terms  which  we  commonly  employ,  and 
which  should  therefore  be  clearly  defined,  and 
correctly  understood.  A knowledge  of  Greek, 
sufficient  at  least,  for  the  purposes  of  etymo- 
should  be  acquired  ; and  indeed,  witliout 
this,  though  we  may  make  words  the  arbi- 
trary signs  of  certain  ideas  now  excited  in 
the  mind  ; yet  when  the  memory  of  the  present 
thoiig’ht  is  effaced,  the  arbitrary  sign  alone 
will  be  retained : and  since  its  precise  classical 
meaning  is  not  understood,  there  will  remain 
no  clue,  no  association,  by  which  to  recall  the 
ideas  we  have  lost,  and  which,  probably,  are 
indispensably  necessary.  Hence  the  value 
and  importance  of  these  languages. 

Nor  should  the  acquisition  of  this  informa- 
tion be  deferred  till  a student  comes  to  Lon- 
don. He  should  not  then  have  to  possess  him- 
self of  this  knowledge,  but  should  come  pre- 
pared to  understand  what  he  is  about  to  learn. 
Without  this,  much  valuable  time  will  b^con- 
sumed  in  these  preliminary  pursuits  ; or  will 
be  lost  equally  unprofitably,  by  seeking  to 
g'ain  an  arbitrary  acquaintance  with  terms  to 
which  classical  minds  affix  certain  definite 
ideas ; but  which  without  this  guide,  will  ne- 
cessarily involve  the  mind  in  confusion,  by 
their  multiplication,  and  by  the  difficultj^  with 
which  ideas  can  be  appended  to  a variety  of 
abstract  and  unknown  terms.  It  is  really  dis- 
graceful to  observe  students  of  a liberal  sci- 
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ence,  coming  to  lecture  with  a dictionary  under 
their  arms,  and  hunting  for  the  meaning  of 
terms  with  which  they  ought  to  have  been 
previously  acquainted : as  if  a dictionary  could 
possibly  supply  the  place  of  that  common  in- 
formation, which  should  have  enabled  them  to 
comprehend  at  once  the  idea  and  the  term. 

To  illustrate  this  observation,  and  to  enforce 
the  attention  which  it  inculcates,  I shall  only 
mention  one  anecdote.  It  is  not  many  years 
since  I stepped  into  the  theatre  of  one  of  the 
London  hospitals,  where  the  professor  was 
lecturing  with  his  accustomed  urbanity  on  the 
subject  of  midwifery.  Almost  surrounded  by 
a triple  row  of  dried  pelves,  he  was  descanting 
on  the  deformity  sometimes  occasioned  by  an 
absorption  of  the  earthy  matter  f rom  the  bones 
which  form  its  contour,  and  their  consequent 
yielding  irreg’ularly,  and  narrowing  the  capa- 
city of  the  pelvis.  This  was  an  important  sub- 
ject for  the  accoucheur,  and  during  the  lecture, 
he  frequently  made  use  of  the  term  mol- 
lities  ossium,  to  express  this  form  of  dis- 
ease. I cast  my  eyes  over  the  theatre,  and 
observed  the  pupils  who  were  taking  notes  ; 
my  attention  was  more  particularly  arrested  by 
one  who  had  just  written  the  term  in  question. 
As  its  orthography  did  not  exactly  suit  the 
eye,  I examined  it  more  minutely,  and  I 
found  the  words  to  be  molishes  osham.  Is 
it  even  remotely  probable,  that  this  candi- 
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date  for  professional  honours  went  awa}^  in- 
formed of  the  meaning  of  the  terms  he  em- 
ployed— much  more  that  he  carried  away  with 
him  the  spirit  and  the  truth,  which  the  lecturer 
had  been  in  vain  endeavouring  to  impress  upon 
his  memory  ? 

As  we  have  now  briefly  considered  the  ne- 
cessary qualifications  for  the  medical  character, 
we  shall  proceed  to  offer  some  suggestions 
upon  the  plan  of  his  studies.  And  here  we 
beg  permission  to  caution  students  against  the 
contagious  influence  of  example.  When  first 
they  arrive  in  London,  they  will  observe  those 
who  are  any  thing  but  students  ; and  they 
will  hear  of  others’  prosperity  who  have  tor- 
merly  been  thus  inattentive  to  study,  but  whose 
success  has  been  great.  Let  them  not  be  de- 
ceived by  such  examples : these  may  indeed 
flourish  for  a little  time,  but  it  is  only  to 
heighten  their  vain -glory,  and  to  render  their 
fall  more  tremendous.  Yet  as  the  influence  of 
such  examples  may  be  injurious,  be  assured, 
Gentlemen,  that  although  in  an  occasional  in- 
stance, such  success  may  be  undisturbed  ; yet 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  it  is  only  tempo- 
rary, and  concludes  by  the  deepest  misery. 

It  is  of  course  presupposed,  that  the  indivi- 
duals to  whom  this  little  volume  is  addressed, 
have  previously  passed  through  a regular  ap- 
prenticeship to  a medical  practitioner,  and  that 
they  have  employed  their  time,  not  only  in 
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coiiipounding’  iiiedicineSj  but  in  obtaining  a 
knowledge  of  pharmacy,  and  likewise  some 
general  principles  ot  anatomy,  together 
the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine.  With 
these  preparatory  acquirements,  two  entire 
years  at  least  should  be  devoted  to  the  study  of 
the  profession,  at  one  ot  the  principal  seats  oi 
professional  learning.  And  if  a young  man 
can  afford  a third  year  for  the  preliminary  du- 
ties of  his  profession,  it  Would  be  spent  with 
great  advantage  in  Edinburgh.  Where  the 
finances,  or  the  circumstances  of  the  profes- 
sional candidate,  will  not  allow  him,  a third 
year  of  study,  1 would  recommend  his  passing 
I two  years  in  the  same  situation  ; but  where  it 
I is  possible  to  procure  a year  in  Scotland,  a 
i large  accession  of  medical  science  may  be  ob- 
I tained,  and  the  danger  of  falling  into  the  pecu- 
i liarities  of  one  system  will  be  avoided— the 
I mind  will  be  expanded,  and  encouraged  in  the 
pursuit  of  simple  truth. 

Arrived  in  London,  your  first  object  will  be 
to  determine  on  your  mode  of  living  ; and  here 
1 shall  unequivocally  recommend  you  to  lodge 
and  hoard  in  some  respectable  family.  It  may 
be,  by  a bare  possibility,  that  this  plan  may  be 
somewhat  more  expensive  than  boarding  your- 
self: but  if  it  be  so,  this  inconvenience  is  am - 
ply  compensated  by  its  advantages  ; in  pre- 
serving’ to  you  domestic  habits  ; in  absti  acting 
y^ou  from  that  system  of  selfishness  which  the 
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loneliness  of  solitude  too  frequently  occasiony; 
in  the  loss  of  time  you  will  avoid  ; and  in  your 
escaping*  the  dangers  which  usually  environ 
the  society  of  young  men  at  a tavern  or  eating- 
house.  Be  assured,  too,  it  will  ultimately  be 
cheaper,  because  it  will  preserve  you  from 
many  an  unnecessary  expenditure.  Medical 
students  are  frequently  not  overflowing  with 
cash  ; the  expenses  of  their  education  are  dif- 
ficultly spared  by  their  relatives ; and  on  the 
ground  of  economy,  as  well  as  the  interests  of 
study,  it  is  surely  necessary  that  their  income 
should  be  devoted  to  professional  pursuits.  If 
they  can  avoid  any  unnecessary,  and  in  their 
very  nature,  fleeting  gratifications,  they  will 
always  find  opportunities  enough  of  l^ipg  out 
their  money  to  great  advantage  on  objects 
which  w ill  confer  lasting  and  substantial  plea- 
sure ; while  they  will  escape  the  bitter  reflec- 
tion of  being  cramped  in  their  professional  ac- 
quisitions by  wanton  and  profligate,  selfish 
expenditure.  It  is  desirable  therefore  to  obtain 
lodgings  in  a respectable  family,  as  mear  as 
possible  to  the  hospital  to  which  you  are  at- 
tached, for  the  convenience  of  being  called  to 
accidents,  the  first  treatment  of  which  devolves 
usually  upon  the  dresser  for  the  week;  and 
where  much  information  may  be  obtained  by 
the  correct  and  delicate  attentions  of  some,  as 
well  as  by  the  blunders  and  ignorance  of 
others. 
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There  are  two  classes  of  students  at  tlie^ 
Hospitals,  Dressers  and  Pupils.  The  advan- 
tages of  the  former  are  indeed  very  superior 
to  those  of  the  latter  ; inasmuch  as  they  prac- 
tise, while  the  others  only  contemplate : they 
obtain  minute  and  sterling  information,  while 
the  pupils  gain  only  general  knowledge.  Nor 
must  we  omit  here  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  treat- 
ment of  wounds,  fractures,  &c.  for  the  appli- 
cation of  dressings  and  bandages,^  and  the 
increasing  facilities  this  will  yield  you  in  fu- 
ture practice.  Patients  often  judge  of  the 
skill  of  a medical  man  by  the  neatness  and 
adroitness  with  which  he  performs  these 
simple  ; and  indeed  they  will  be  of 

incalculable  use  to  him.  Hence  a Dressership 
is  desirable. 

But  it  is  manifest  that  a young  man  is  not 
adequate  for  the  duties  of  this  office  immedi- 
ately on  his  arrival  in  London.  He  will  fre- 
quently be  called  to  the  first  management  of 
serious  accidents,  requiring  a knowledge  of 
Anatomy  and  Surgery,  which  he  cannot  pos- 
sibly have  obtained,  and  justice  therefore  de- 
mands he  should  not  exercise.  The  plan  I 

* It  is  generally  allowed  that  our  neighbours, 
the  French  surgeons,  greatly  excel  us  in  the  ap- 
plication of  bandages:  may  the  present  age  obli- 
terate the  ground  of  this  conceded  superiority  ! 
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would  recommend  for  your  adoption,  is  to  enter 
for  a twelvemonth  as  Pupil  to  the  hospital. 
This  entry  will  constitute  you  perpetual  pupil; 
and  then  I would  advise  }^ou  to  take  a six 
months^  Dressership  in  your  last  year’s  at- 
tendance. This  will  afford  you  many  advan- 
tages ; will  enable  you  more  profitably  to  pur- 
sue your  studies  ; to  observe  surgical  practice  ; 
and  thus  acquire  a facility  of  performing  its 
duties.  The  difference  in  expense  between 
this  plan  and  a twelvemonth'' s dressership,  is 
really  so  trifling  that  it  cannot  be  an  object ; 
while  its  advantages  are  very  superior  to  the 
latter  arrangement,  by  which  the  first  six 
months  must  be  spent  in  acquiring  informa- 
tion, which  will  render  its  exercise  comfort- 
able to  youselves,  and  safe  to  your  patients. 
I will  omit  to  mention  any  of  the  horrors  I have 
witnessed  from  a contrary  system,  really  be- 
lieving that  enough  has  alread}^  been  said,  to 
convince  every  prudent  mind  of  the  superiority 
of  the  plan  I have  recommended. 

Having  thus  comfortably  settled  the  student 
in  his  apartments,  and  fixed  his  prospects,  we 
proceed  to  consider  the  arrangement  of  his 
studies  ; and  we  shall  first  premise  one  general 
observation  on  taking  Notes  at  Lecture.  This 
is  a practice  from  which  much  good  or  harm 
will  arise,  accordingly  as  it  is  employed.  I 
have  known  pupils  regularly  attend  the  lec- 
tures, take  very  full  notes,  and  enter  them 
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copiously  in  their  note-books,  and  yet  never 
•etain  a single  idea.  At  first  si^ht  this  may  seem 
:o  involve  a palpable  contradiction,  but  it  is  ne- 
vertheless simply  true.  Their  notes  were  en- 
ered  very  fully,  but  they  were  incomprehen- 
sible to  themselves  or  others:  and  it  is  evident, 
that  they  wrote,  as  cpiickly  as  they  could,  what 
proceeded  from  the  lecturer’s  lips,  without  at- 
tending* to  the  subject,  and  without  receiving 
any  accession  to  their  scanty  stock  of  informa- 
tion, except  that  which  consisted  simply  in  the 
accumulation  of  words.  A cumbrous  load 
truly,  difficult  to  be  borne,  and  not  worth  the 
trouble.  Such  students  lose  the  benefit  of  con- 
cise notes,  and  entirely  forego  the  advantage 
of  lectures.  Jt  is  barely  possible,  they  may 
obtain  an  automatic  knowledge  of  terms  ; but 
within  this  limit  their  information  will  be  cir- 
cumscribed. In  attending  anatomical  lectures, 
it  is  certainly  unnecessary  to  take  notes,  except 
indeed  of  such  practical  observations  in  sur- 
gery, as  may  be  occasionally  interspersed : 
because  this  is  a science  addressed  to  the  eye  ^ 
and  because  the  memory  may  be  refreshed 
more  correctly  by  anatomical  plates,  than  by 
copious  and  ill -digested  notes. 

An  exception  in  favour  of  notes  may  be  here 
made,  if  by  this  term  we  understand  only  such 
trifling  notices  of  the  heads  of  discussion,  as 
would  enable  the  student  to  go  over  and  recall 
in  his  own  parlour,  the  lecture,  by  a reference 
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to  some  anatomical  work  on  the  same  subject. 
Time,  too,  would  be  very  ill  employed  in  taking  i 
notes  of  lectures  on  physiology,  or  on  the  the-  j 
ory  of  medicine,  since  these  sciences  may 
already  be  consulted  in  the  library.  The  prac- 
tice of  medicine  and  chemistry  demand  short 
notes : but  even  here,  I would  recommend 
these  notes  to  be  made  during  lecture,  on  an 
interleaved  syllabus,  and  to  be  very  concise  ; 
excepting  only  those  valuable  practical  re- 
marks which  are  not  to  be  met  with  every  day 
in  a form  so  accessible,  or  so  simply  and 
easily  to  be  obtained.  Lectures  on  midwifery 
and  surgery,  however,  require  a different  treat- 
ment ; and  1 should  advise  you  to  take  full 
notes  on  these  subjects.  But  I shall  add  one 
remark  more  on  this  head.  Do  not  occupy 
all  your  time  during  lecture  with  writihg : but 
take  notes  only  sufficiently  full  to  enable  you 
to  recollect  what  has  been  said ; and  transcribe 
and  amplify  these  notices,  and  enter  them  into 
your  lecture  book,  on  the  very  evening  of 
lecture.  This  will  give  you  a habit  of  com- 
position ; will  imprint  the  doctrines  you  have 
received  on  your  memory,  and  will  enable  you 
more  readily  to  revive  in  future  practice  the 
impressions  you  have  retained. 

The  first  branch  of  study  I shall  particu- 
larise is  Anatomy,  the  basis  of  every  other. 
It  is  surely  unnecessary  to  employ  a minute 
in  enforcing  its  necessity.  If  you  have  to  do 
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ivltli  the  body  in  a state  of  disease,  and  if 
bat  body  be  subject  to  a variety  of  accidents, 
ill  of  which  in  their  several  deg'rees  and  pro- 
portions, threaten  to  impair  its  health  and  de- 
stroy its  vitality : surely  it  is  important  that 
^ou  should  be  acquainted  with  its  natural 
structure,  in  order  that  you  may  be  enabled 

0 appreciate  morbid  appearances ; that  you 
nay  be  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  pecu- 
iar  functions  of  the  structure  which  has  been 
vounded,  or  has  become  diseased  ; its  rela- 
;ion  to,  and  influence  on  the  g’eneral  system^ 
ngether  with  the  means  of  repairing  its  in- 
uries,  and  restoring*  its  healthy  functions, 
IVithout  a correct  knowledge  of  anatomy,  the 
surgeon  cannot  perform  the  slightest  operation 
vith  safety,  or  the  physician  prescribe  with 
be  mq^tMistant  prospect  of  success.  Without 

1 knowledge  of  this  science  you  will  be  con- 
stantly foiled ; and  the  consciousness  of  its 
neglect  will  embitter  your  future  years.  No 
man  can  be  accurately  informed  of  the  disor- 
ders and  accidents  of  a piece  of  mechanism, 
however  simple,  unless  he  knows  previously 
its  perfect  or  healthy  structure:  a fortiori, 
therefore,  no  man  can  restore  the  healthy 
actions  of  the  body,  unless  he  be  first  ac- 
quainted with  its  natural  condition,  and  the 
usual  deviations  from  what  is  considered  to  be 
its  healthy  state.  The  greatest  absurdity  is  not 
less  readily  conceivable,  than  the  possibility  of 
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a gfood  surgeon,  or  a successful  practitioner  in 
medicine,  tvithont  anatomy. 

There  are  diversified  means  of  acquiring  a 
thorough /knowledge  of  anatomy;  hy  lecture  ; 
by  an  attendance  on  anatomical  demonstrations  j 
and  by  personal  dissection  of  the  human  body. 
Besides  these,  I should  have  added  the  infor- 
mation to  be  acquired  from  books  ; the  latter, 
however,  is  subservient,  the  former  indispen- 
sable.  Of  these,  dissection  is  certainly  the 
most  important,  inasmuch  as  it  brings  the  sub- 
ject immediately  under  the  eye  of  the  pupil, 
and  obliges  him  to  become  acquainted  with  its 
bearings  and  relations.  The  inestimable  value 
of  this  pursuit  demands  every  hour  which  can 
possibly  be  spared  for  it ; and  the  student  will 
not  find  his  know  ledge  too  extensive,  even  after 
he  has  used  his  utmost  diligence ; attended  four 
courses  of  anatomical  lectures  (two  in  each 
year),  derived  every  collateral  assistance  from 
daily  demonstrations,  and  assiduously  dis- 
sected all  his  leisure  hours.  Let  the  pu})il  di- 
ligently improve  the  minor  portions — the  shreds 
and  atoms  of  time.  The  inteiwals  between 
one  lecture  and  another  often  pass  unimj>roved 
because  they  are  short.  Strangely  paradoxi- 
cal must  bc'the  disposition  of  that  mind  which 
learns  to  neglect  time,  because  it  is  short ; the 
very  reason,  one  would  sujjpose,  why  it  should 
be  embraced:  and  if  these  minuter  diysions 
of  time  were  advantageously  employed  m dis- 
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section,  he  would  find  himself  a great  gainer  ; 
and  he  would  escape  the  weariness  of  sitting 
over  his  subject  for  many  successive  hours, 
and  thus  frequently  becoming  fatigued  with 
what  ought  to  be  a real  pleasure.  A few 
works  are  mentioned  in  a note,  which  he  will 
frequently  find  it  worth  his  while  to  consult, 
and  which  will  facilitate  his  acquaintance  with 
this  fundamental  science  * . I ma}^  be  thought 
prolix  in  my  recommendation  of  this  important 
study ; but.  Gentlemen,  as  it  is  the  basis  on 
which  all  your  success  will  rest,  it  cannot  be 
too  earnestly  enforced.  That  this  impression 
may  be  lasting,  I will  just  suppose  a case, 
which  will  very  probably  occur  to  you  in  prac- 
tice. You  are  perhaps  suddenly  called  to  a 
wound  of  the  femoral  artery,  a strangulated 
hernia,  or  a dislocation  of  the  femur ; what 
will  be  the  consequence  to  yourself  and  to 

* Bell’s  Anatomy,  Gordon’s  Anatomy,  Fyffe’S 
Compendium,  Albinus’s  Anatomical  Plates,  Bichat’s 
Anatomic,  Cuvier’s  Comparative  Anatomy,  Win- 
slow’s Anatomy, Cheselden’s  Anatomy,  London  Dis- 
sector, Pole’s  Anatomical  Instructor,  &c.  In  this 
and  other  subsequent  lists  of  works,  it  is  by  no  means 
intended  to  ofter  to  the  student  a complete  medical 
library,  but  merely  to  rouse  his  attention,  and 
furnish  a guide  for  his  exertions.  With  this  view, 
the  author  begs  to  recommend  the  immense  mass 
of  medical  learning  contained  in  Ploucquet’s  Li- 
teratura  Medica  Digesta,”  5 vols.  4to.  Tubingse, 
1809—1814. 
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youi*  patient,  if  you  are  ignorant  of  anatomy  ? 
Or  if  you  are  called  upon  to  perform  an 
operation,  if  you  meet  with  unexpected  he- 
morrhage, and  your  anatomy  be  not  bright, 
you  are  alarmed  and  off  your  guard ; your 
distress  is  perceived,  and  your  patient’s  confi- 
dence is  lost.  Or  suppose  you  are  called  to 
an  obstetric  case,  requiring  the  introduction 
of  the  female  catheter,  and  subsequent  instru- 
mental delivery : without  a knowledge  of  ana- 
tomy, you  would  perhaps  be  foiled  in  these 
operations,  or  you  would  occasion  to  your  pa- 
tient irreparable  injury  : she  might  drag  on  a 
miserable  existence,  a lasting  monument  of 
your  ignorance  and  disgrace;  or  the  grave 
might  bury  in  oblivion  the  memory  of  your 
unskilfulness,  and  criminal  neglect  of  obvious 
duty.  Again,  suppose  you  are  consulted  as 
to  the  nature  of  a tumour  in  some  part  of  the 
body,  or  of  some  internal  visceral  disease; 
how  can  you  form  an  opinion  of  its  origin,  or 
probable  termination,  unless  you  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  anatomy  of  the  human 
frame,  and  the  various  possible  methods  in 
which  the  functions  of  different  organs  may  be 
affected  by  the  occurrence  of  disease  ? As  then, 
Gentlemen,  you  value  your  own  character  and 
comfort,  and  the  lives  and  happiness  of  ypur 
patients,  cultivate  anatomy ; and  keep  up  the 
knowledge  you  acquire  in  London,  by  dissec- 
tion in  country,  if  this  be  practicable ; by 
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comparative  anatomy  ; by  a frequent  reference 
to  anatomical  works,  and  correct  engravings ; 
and  more  especially  by  embracing  every  op- 
portunity of  morbid  anatomy. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  preju- 
dices of  the  ignorant  still  oppose  so  strong  a 
barrier  to  the  frequent  examination  of  the 
dead  : but  do  not  be  discouraged  by  the  reite- 
rated refusal  of  relatives  to  permit  this  investi- 
gation : pursue  with  ardour  this  delightful 
science,  and  in  due  time  you  will  find  preju- 
dices subduing.  Much  will  depend  upon  your- 
self, and  your  influence  over  the  minds  of  your 
patients.  And  when  you  obtain  permission  to 
examine  the  body  of  2i  pauper,  always  ask  for 
some  old  woman  to  be  present;  behave  with 
the  strictest  regard  to  decorum,  restore  things 
to  their  proper  situations,  and  be  as  attentive  to 
leave  the  body  neat  and  clean,  as  in  the  higher 
walks  of  life.  This  will  obtain  for  you  the 
confidence  of  relatives:  and  when  they  per- 
ceive that  the  body  is  not  disfigured  by  the 
operation,  the  digust  of  survivors  will  be  dimi- 
nished— their  prejudices  will  be  undermined — ■ 
and  the  road  to  future  similar  investigations 
will  be  cleared.  On  these  occasions,  if  you 
can  gain  the  confidence  of  attendants,  you  will 
never  find  it  difficult  to  contrive  the  removal 
of  any  precious  specimen  of  disease:  hut  do 
not  do  so  wantonly,  and  without  reason.  Sur- 
rounded as  you  will  be  at  these  times,  by  per- 
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sons  whose  objections  are  already  weakened,  a 
man  of  sense  will  find  it  easy  to  impress  the 
minds  of  spectators  with  the  propriety  and  ne- 
cessity of  what  be  is  doinj^,  and  will  convince 
them  that  the  simple  undivided  object  he  is  in 
quest  of,  is  the  good  of  others,  and  not  the  gra- 
tification of  an  idle  curiosity.  Above  all  things, 
most  studiously  avoid  any  foolish,  flippant  ob- 
servations ; which  will  only  tend  to  lessen  you 
in  the  eyes  of  others,  who  are  conscious  that 
no  wise  man  will  jest  with  the  solemnities  of 
death,  or  hazard  a joke  in  the  house  of  mourn- 
ing. Too  frequently,  indeed,  the  cottage 
which  contains  only  the  lifeless  remains  of 
mortality,  is  not  the  abode  of  sorrow  : but  even 
here,  the  philanthropist  will  weep  over  the  de- 
gradation of  humanity,  and  pity  that  insensi- 
bility which  can  render  the  heart  so  little  im- 
pressible to  the  finer  feelings  and  emotions  of 
our  nature. 

A medical  practitioner  should  be  a man  of 
just  feeling ; and  as  this  will  depend  greatly  on 
his  possessing  habits  of  just  thinking,  1 shall 
here  add  a few  observations  on  the  influence 
of  the  study  of  anatomy  (a  beautiful  but  se- 
ductive science)  on  the  moral  perceptions.  A 
man  who  is  gifted  with  the  right  exercise  of 
reason,  almost  believes  it  impossible  that  the 
study  of  the  prnifession  should  lead  its  disciples 
to  enter  tarn  inferior  ideas  of  the  Deity.  Be 
not  startled,  Gentlemen,  at  this  exordium,  as 
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though  you  were  about  to  enter  the  theological 
arena ; my  object  is  with  the  man  of  rejined 
feelings,  and  the  gentleman,  not  with  the  relu 
gionist.  It  is  indeed  strange  to  a man  of  re- 
flection, that  the  profession  should  have  been 
branded  as  inimical  to  these  feelings,  and  as 
leading  its  devotees  to  the  vortex  of  Atheism, 
and  I am  anxious  to  remove  the  odium  which, 
has  been  so  unjustly  thrown  on  its  pursuit. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  worth  while  to  inquire  into 
the  cause  of/his  obloquy.  It  is,  unfortunately, 
impossible  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  fact  in 
some  partial  degree  ; but  a little  calm  investi- 
gation will  prove  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  mo- 
ral, and  not  to  scientific  causes. 

A very  little  sober  reflection  will  convince 
the  most  ordinary  capacity,  that  the  study  of 
anatomy  must  be  calculated  to  impress  the 
mind  with  a conviction  of  the  existence  of  a 
Superior  Being — a Being  possessed  infinite 

power,  and  governed  by  infinite  wisdom,  and 
infinite  benevolence.  It  is  impossible  to  survey 
this  complicated  machine,  its  variety  of  organs 
and  functions,  and  the  harmony  with  which 
all  these  contribute  to  the  happiness  and  the 
welfare  of  mankind,  without  discovering  the 
traces  of  obvious  design  in  every  part  of  na- 
ture’s w ork,  and  consequently  acknowledging 
the  hand  of  an  Intelligent  Being.  Blind  chance 
could  not  thus  have  adapted  every  organ  to  its 
function — every  function  unitedly,  to  fill  up 
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the  measure  of  the  usefulness  and  happiness 
of  man ! The  Supreme  Intelligence  alone  could 
have  desig'ned  a work  so  noble,  and  animated, 
and  preserved  a machine  so  complicated  f ! 

If  we  contemplate  man  simply  as  a perfecfl 
animal,  and  the  various  operations  which  are 
constantly  .going  on  in  his  system  : if  we  re- 
flect on  the  process  of  digestion,  and  on  the 
means  by  which  the  whole  body  is  preserved 
and  invigorated:  if  we  estimate  the  beauty 
and  efficiency  of  the  organs  provided  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  theii 
Structure:  if  we  reflect  on  the  important  uses 
of  the  bile  in  the  animal  economy, — a fluid  se- 
creted  from  blood  which  has  been  contami- 
nated in  its  circulation  through  the  abdominal 
viscera,  and  recollect  that  in  this  process  na- 
ture has  converted  that  which  had  been  recre- 
mentitious,  and  hurtful  to  the  system,  into  the 
means  of  ministering  to  the  establishment  ol 
its  health  : if  we  reflect  on  the  different  secre- 
tions of  the  body,  and  the  variety  of  organs 
from  which  these  fluids  are  prepared,  from  one 
and  the  same  basis,  even  the  blood:  if  vve 
estimate  the  pains  that  have  been  taken  for  the 
propagation  of  the  species,  and  the  wise  and 
express  provisions  which  have  been  made, 
more  especially  in  the  female,  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  parturition,  and  supplying  ali- 
ment to  the  foetus : if  we  consider  a little  the 
situation  of  the  foetus  in  utero,  and  the  con- 
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formation  by  which  first  the  foetal,  and  then 
the  adult  circulation  are  performed  by  the 
same  heart : if  we  contemplate  the  phenomena 
of  respiration,  a process  which  can  suffer  no 
material  interruption,  without  the  destruction 
of  life,  and  which  must  be  invariably  performed, 
in  order  to  the  continuance  of  health : if  we  re- 
collect, that  by  this  process  a very  large  quan- 
tity of  carbonaceous  matter  already  become 
hurtful  to  the  body,  is  daily  and  hourly  evolved, 
and  that  by  its  agency  alone,  the  blood  re- 
ceives that  change  which  fits  it  to  become  a 
proper  stimulus  to  the  heart,  to  circulate 
through  the  body,  and  to  supply  every  va- 
riety of  organ,  not  only  with  nourishment,  but 
with  the  appropriate  pabulum  for  the  perform- 
ance of  its  peculiar  office:  if  we  reflect  on  the 
undeviating  action  of  the  heart,  and  on  the 
consequences  arising  but  from  one  fearful 
pause,  and  remember  that  these  functions  are 
independent  of  the  will,  and  are  continued  as 
well  during  sleep  as  when  the  mind  is  active  : 
if  we  look  to  the  bonj^  structure  of  the  body, 
the  beautiful  and  efficient  joints  by  which  it  is 
connected,  or  the  muscles  by  which  these  bones 
are  moved  : when  we  renpiember  that  the  whole 
body  is  influenced  by  a single  act  of  volition, 
and  reflect  on  that  wisdom  which  has  rendered 
the  muscles  of  locomotion.  See,  entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  will ; but  which  has  consti- 
tuted other  muscles,  wholly  or  iii  part  inde- 
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pendent  of  volition,  acconling*  to  their  j)eculiar 
office,  and  the  possibility  of  injury  or  g*ood, 
which  might  arise  from  the  possession  of  one 
or  the  other  property : if  we  reflect  on  the  va- 
riety of  minute  actions  performed  by  different 
parts  of  the  same  muscular  system,  and  that 
all  these  actions  owe  their  origin  to  the  same 
nervous  influence ; if  we  contemplate  the  ex- 
quisite adaptation  of  the  sanguiferous  system 
to  its  peculiar  purposes,  or  the  beautiful  struc- 
ture and  important  functions  of  the  skin:  if 
we  develope  the  peculiarities  of  the  different 
organs  of  sense,  and  the  curious  mechanism 
by  which  their  individual  design  is  accom- 
plished, we  shall  indeed  be  induced  to  ask, 
WHO  it  was  XhdX  formed  the  eye^  or  planted  the 
ear,  organs  susceptible  of  such  extreme  nicety 
of  impression,  so  beautiful  in  their  structure, 
and  so  exquisitely  adapted  to  the  very  perfec- 
tion of  their  purpose,  and  yet  so  little  liable  to 
any  occasional  deviations  from  a healthy  state. 
And  further,  when  we  consider  the  grand 
agency  by  which  the  whole  of  this  system  is 
kept  in  motion,  by  the  brain  and  nervous 
system,  together  with  its  dependance  upon  a 
regular  supply  of  blood:  when  we  contemplate 
the  all-pervading  influence  of  this  invisible  and 
subtile  agent,  and  the  necessity  for  its  constant 
generation,  expenditure,  and  renewal : when 
we  reflect  on  the  phenomena  of  sleep,  and  the 
degree  of  invigoration  which  the  wearied  sys- 
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tern  obtains  from  this  kindly  messenger  of 
peace  : when  we  direct  our  attention  still  far- 
ther to  man  as  a rational  being,  and  investigate 
the  varied  phenomena  of  mind,  and  its  in- 
fluence upon  the  animal  machine : when  we 
recollect  the  importance  of  mental  emotions  in 
the  cure  and  production  of  disease,  and  the 
entire  subserviency  of  the  animal  frame  to  the 
higher  destinies  of  intellect:  when  we  con- 
sider its  capacities  for  acquiring  knowledge, 
and  affording  us  the  highest  gratifications  m 
the  exercise  and  culture  of  all  the  social  and 
benevolent  affections:  when  we  recollect  the 
different  proportions  in  which  happiness  and 
misery  are  distributed  among  mankind,  and 
the  infinitely  varied  shades  of  character  with 
which  we  every  day  meet,  and  estimate  the 
difference  of  worth  in  their  moral  feelings, 
perceptions,  and  actions  : and  when  we  go 
still  farther,  when  we  follow  the  body  to  the 
termination  of  existence,  and  reflect  on  the 
phenomena  of  death surely  we  are  con- 
strained to  acknowledge,  that  Omniscience^ 
alone  could  create  and  sustain  a machine  of 
such  extensive  and  complicated  powers  : — we 
cannot  doubt  that  man  was  created  by  the 
Deity,  or  that  he  has  within  him  a portion  of 
that  deity,  a rational  soul : we  cannot  doubt 
the  power  of  Omnipotence,  which  is  constantly 
employed  to  support  this  system— w e acknow- 
ledge that  there  is  a Governor  of  the  world-^ 
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we  look  around  us,  and  we  observe  the  traces 
of  his  footsteps,  and  as  we  perceive  the  de- 
sig*ns  of  his  moral  government  are  not  fully 
accomplished  in  the  present  scene,  we  con- 
clude that  there  is  a future  state  of  retribu- 
tion— a state  of  reward  and  punishment — a 
final  arrang*ement  of  moral  order.  Anatomy 
then  surely  must  he  vindicated  from  the  charge 
of  conducting  its  disciples  to  atheism. 

But  we  have  yet  to  inquire  what  is  the  influ- 
ence of  moral  causes  over  the  minds  of  ^^oung* 
men,  consecrating  (at  least  professedly)  their 
time  to  the  profession  ? It  too  generally  hap- 
pens that  five  years  devoted  to  an  apprentice- 
ship, are  passed  over  with  little  study,  and 
consequently  with  the  acquisition  of  very  little 
knowledge.  In  proportion  as  the  mind  is  un- 
informed, so  will  it  be  occupied  by  vanity  and 
self-conceit — so  will  it  be  a stranger  to  delicacy 
of  taste  and  feeling — unable  to  relish  and  en- 
joy the  beauties  of  propriety  of  action,  and 
rectitude  of  principle:  so  will  it  become  an 
easy  prey  to  all  that  is  coarse  in  manner,  and 
erroneous  in  conduct.  As  a general  rule,  it 
will  be  found  that  when  the  intellectual  pow  ers 
have  been  degraded,  stunted,  and  repressed, 
the  moral  virtues  will  not  vegetate : and,  on 
the  contrary,  where  the  mind  has  been  en- 
larged, and  ennobled  by  habits  of  study,  and 
correct  thinking,  it  is  easily  susceptible  of  those 
principles  which  form  the  basis  of  gentlemanly 
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conduct.  Unfortunately  too,  wliere  t!ie  intel- 
lectual powers  have  been  allowed  to  slumber, 
the  young  man  has  grown  up  into  life  in  m- 
tire  ignorance  of  himself ; he  has  been  ac- 
customed to  acty?  om  impulse,  or  from  the  mo- 
notonous recurrence  of  similar  scenes,  and 
similar  occasions,  and  has  never  once  instituted 
an  inquiry  into  his  own  powers,  or  principles, 
or  acquirements.  Self  knowledge  is  most  im- 
portant ; and  destitute  of  this,  without  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  human  nature,  as 
exhibited  in  the  motives  and  actions  of  others, 
and  without  a development  of  the  intellectual 
powers,  or  the  establishment  of  stable  prin- 
ciples of  action,  it  cannot  be  surprising,  that 
the  heart  is  carried  away  with  the  conceit  of 
its  ow’n  importance. 

Again,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  me- 
dical student  is  just  emancipated  from  the  gall- 
ing slavery  of  a long  apprenticeship,  and  that 
he  finds  himself  at  once,  not  only  his  own 
master,  but  placed  within  a circle  of  perpetual 
attractions,  without  one  eye  to  watch  over  his 
conduct,  or  one  possible  word  of  control.  It  is 
well  known  to  political  economists,  how  dan- 
gerous is  the  full  and  sudden  enjoyment  of 
liberty  to  those  who  have  been  slaves,  and  who 
have  n^ot  been  gradually  prepared  for  the  re- 
ception of  this  boon,  by  that  moral  and  intel- 
lectual culture,  which  excites  a love  for  habits 
of  order,  and  decency,  and  propriety,  and 
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which  imposes  a necessary  restraint  upon  the 
passions.  The  very  essence  of  all  good  go- 
vernment consists  in  the  surrender  of  just  so 
much  individual  right  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  well  being  of  society  at  large  : hence,  des- 
potism consists  in  the  total  and  absolute  sub- 
stitution of  the  caprice  of  the  Supreme  Ruler, 
for  the  rights,  the  opinions,  and  the  happiness 
of  the  people  ; while  the  very  spirit  of  demo- 
cracy will  he  found  in  the  arrogant  claims  of 
indivfflual  right,  and  the  preference  of  this 
principle  to  the  real  welfare  of  the  commu- 
nity*. And  it  is  w ell  known  how  readily  sud- 
den emancipation  from  despotism  is  abused, 
and  how  easily  liberty  glides  into  licentious- 
ness. A principle  of  selfishness  is  awakened 
in  the  breast,  and  it  is  called  into  vigorous 
action  by  the  provocatives  of  society.  In  such 
a state,  it  will  be  found,  that  rectitude  of  cha- 
racter is  maintained  only  by  a rope  of  sand, 
which  the  first  wave  of  temptation  w ill  be  suffi- 
cient to  overwhelm,  and  crumble  into  atoms. 
It  is  not  surprising’,  that  under  these  circum- 
stances liberty  should  be  abused,  or  that  many 
a sterling  character  should  be  ruined  by  the 
gaieties  and  vices  of  the  metropolis,  almost  be- 
fore it  has  had  time  to  advance  towards  matu- 

^ The  following  is  perhaps  a quaint  derivation 
of  democracy,  but  one  which  involves  a bitter  sar- 
casm upon  mankind,  viz.  populus,  and 

crazy,  the  people  subjected  to  insanity ! 
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rity.  On  his  arrival  in  London,  the  student  is 
tempted  to  lay  aside  all  restraint ; he  is  induced 
to  act  from  the  impulse  of  present  feeling’ : 
and  can  it  excite  surprise,  that  this  should  lead 
him  into  error,  and  obliquity  of  conduct?  And 
as  the  first  deviation  from  rectitude  can  be  re- 
gained with  the  greatest  difficulty  ; and  as  the 
easy  and  the  flowery  path,  which  leads  to  the 
vortex  of  dissipation  and  of  folly,  invites  his 
pursuit,  he  goes  on  as  he  has  begun;  each 
successive  vice  gains  an  easier  conquest ; and 
he  is  soon  able  to  stifle  the  convictions  of  his 
reason,  and  to  forget  the  happiness  of  his 
friends — his  duties  as  a man-— and  his  respon- 
sibility as  a professional  character,  in  the  pre- 
sent round  of  dissipation,  and  the  joyous,  but 
wretched  insanit}^  of  vice.  It  is  thus  that^  mis-- 
guided  hy  selfish  principles  ^ he  is  tempted  to 
acknowledge  no  authority  hut  that  of  inclina^ 
tion  ; and  m order  to  his  complete  enfiyment 
of  present  gratification^  to  silence  the  occa- 
sional pang  of  remorse,  hy  the  denial  of  any 
moral  obligation,  and  the  consequent  disbelief 
of  the  existence  of  a moral  Governor  of  the 
universe. 

Pardon  me.  Gentlemen,  for  this  long  expo- 
sition of  a subject  which  may  perhaps  appear 
ill-timed,  I have  only  been  tempted  into  this 
prolixity  by  the  conviction  of  its  necessity.  I 
know  that  the  representation  is  just,  and  that 
the  only  way  of  preserving  you  from  such. 
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error  and  folly,  and  from  the  bitterness  of  after- 
reflection, is  to  point  out  the  source  of  this 
evil,  to  investigate  its  origin,  and  then  to  call 
upon  you  to  provide  a remedy ; and  to  pre- 
serve that  love  for  uprightness  and  propriety 
which  is  so  necessary  to  complete  the  cha- 
racter of  the  gentleman,  and  the  man  of  taste 
and  feeling:  and  without  which,  the  profes- 
sion is  about  degraded  to  the  rank  it  held  when 
barbers  and  monks  were  surgeons,  and  con- 
trived to  feed  their  own  vices  and  their  own 
impudence  on  the  miseries  and  wretchedness  of 
their  fellow  men. 

Allow  me,  before  I quit  this  subject,  to  add 
one  hint  on  the  amusements  of  the  metropolis. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  study  of  anatomy  is 
Calculated  to  awaken  the  passions ; and  hence 
it  is  necessary  to  set  an  additional  guat;d  upon 
the  conduct  ; since  these,  already  inflamed  hy 
study,  are  agitated,  during  the  convivialities  of 
a number  of  young  men,  collected  together  b^^ 
the  same  pursuits,  and  almost  usurp  the  go- 
vernment of  reason.  But  that  man  is  tlie 
greatest  of  cowards  who'  is  enslaved  by  his 
passions,  and  is  unable  to  control  his  inclina- 
tions. Few  men  of  enlarged  minds  would  be 
inclined  to  allow  their  subjug'ation  to  this  ty- 
ranny ; and  yet  to  resist  its  influence  is  fre- 
quently difficult.  It  is  far  easier  to  prevent 
th^in  to  remedy  irregularities.  Avoid 

then  studioiigfTy  those  amusements  which  will 
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largely  give  occasion  for  their  exercise.  1 am 
not  prepared  to  say  one  word  against  theatrical 
amusements  in  themselves,  but  to  the  medical 
student, 

’tis  a golden 

Bat  a fatal  circle,  on  whose  magic  skirts 
A thousand  devils  sit  tempting  Innocence, 

And  beckoning  early  Virtue  from  her  centre.” 

The  candidate  for  medical  honours  comes  to 
London  to  study^  and  he  will  find  abundant 
recreation  in  professional  pursuits.  Let  him 
therefore  relinquish  the  amusements  of  the 
theatre : since  it  is  a fact  that  those  who  are  seen 
flitting  about  the  lobby  of  Covent  Garden,  or 
Drury  Lane,  or  similar  situations  of  less  re- 
spectable resort,  will  often  be  found  absent 
from  their  own  theatre  of  action,  and  will  fre- 
quently  not  reach  home  till  the  follorving 
ing;  while  their  time  will  be  lost,  their  health 
•uined,  and  their  funds  shamefully  squandered. 
Let  me  earnestly  intreat  you  to  heware  of  pub- 
lic amusements,  not  because  they  are  baneful 
in  themselves,  but  as  decidedly  injurious  to  you, 
and  leading  you  into  those  scenes  of  temptation 
from  which  you  will  rarely  escape. 

It  would  be  injustice  to  you,  Gentlemen, 
were  I to  omit  one  word  of  caution  on  the  sub- 
ject of  billiards.  This,  too,  is  a fashionable 
imrsuit  with  medical  students:  and  the  in- 
iuence  of  this  seductive  game,  and  the  conse* 
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fjuences  to  which  it  has  led,  have  ruined  many 
a promising*  young  man,  and  rendered  him 
unfit  for  the  just  practice  of  his  profession. 
The  amusement  in  itself  may  he  harmless,  and 
the  exercise  it  affords  healthful } but  the  society 
to  which  it  leads,  and  its  easy  introduction  to 
gaming,  are  sufficient  to  demonstrate  its  per- 
nicious tendency,  and  to  stamp  its  practice 
with  infamy.  It  may  be  thought  frivolous  to 
particularize  these  amusements  ; but  all  evil 
is  small  in  its  commencement,  and  it  is  against 
the  first  deviation  from  propriety  that  I would 
put  you  on  your  guard.  1 shall  not  now  men- 
tion any  other  modes  of  mispending  time,  be- 
cause these  are  sufficient ; and  if  there  be  any 
other  prominent  method  of  murdering  talent, 
it  will  present  itself  to  the  minds  of  my  readers. 
The  ground  on  which  I inveigh  against  them, 
is  not  on  the  ncUure  of  the  amusement  itself, 
(for  this  comes  within  the  department  of  the 
moralist)  but  on  the  circumstances  with  which 
it  is  connected,  and  its  entire  unfitness  for  me- 
dical students.  Indeed,  no  man  of  nice  per- 
ception, and  just  feeling,  can  be  contented  tc 
waste  one  moment  of  his  time,  every  hour  ol 
which  is  too  short,  and  every  day  of  which  he 
should  grudgingly  relinquish,  “ when  mid- 
night study  retires  to  feverish  rest.”  I have 
said  more  on  the  subject  of  anatomy  than 
perhaps,  it  may  be  thought  to  deserve : but  ir 
so  doing,  1 have  taken  a general  review  of  th( 
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Fery  basis  of  professional  excellence,  and  as 
such  the  digression  will  not  have  been  una- 
railing. 

Anatomy  is  generally  considered  as  almost 
entirely  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  surgery. 
And  although  we  shall  presently  remark  an 
mportant  mistake  on  this  subject,  yet  it  must 
)e  confessed  that  its  primary  importance  to  the 
surgeon  is  most  evident,  because  his  operations 
ippeal  greatly  to  the  eye.  Surgery,  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  a simple 
science.  And  although  it  is  not  entirely  di- 
gested of  hypothesis,  yet  for  the  most  part  its 
3rinciples  are  fixed  by  tolerably  definite  data, 
ind  these  do  not  require  any  vast  comprehen- 
sion of  intellect  to  understand  them.  Hence 
tias  arisen  the  universal  opprobrium,  that  good 
surgeons  are  often  deficient  in  general  profes- 
sional knowledge  : they  are  unscientific  prac- 
itioners : their  information  is  greatly  confined 
to  anatomy,  and  to  the  phenomena  and  treat- 
ment of  a few  readily  cognizable  diseases,  while 
;hey  too  frequently  lose  sight  of  some  indirect 
%nd  collateral  considerations  of  great  value. 

Yet,  let  not  the  science  he  undervalued  ; for 
If  it  require  less  the  exertion  of  mind,  than  the 
knowledge  of  medicine,  yet  the  relief  it  affords 
is  often  nwre  decided  and  immediate.  It  is 
visible,  and  the  danger  which  it  averts  is  like- 
wise easily  comprehended : hence  it  is  held 
in  general  estimation.  And,  indeed,  when  we 
I)  2 
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reflect  on  the  phenomena  of  hernia,  and  con- 
template the  tortures  and  the  danj^er  of  our 
patient : when  we  look  to  the  agitation  of  every 
bosom  in  the  case  of  a wound  of  a large  artery, 
and  when  another  gush  of  blood  may  perhaps 
safely  land  our  patient  on  the  shores  of  an 
eternal  forgetfulness  of  present  scenes  : or 
when  we  reflect  on  the  awful  state  of  a patient 
labouring  under  aneurism  ; a large  tumour 
pulsating  under  our  fingers,  and  rapidly  hast- 
ening to  that  state  when  the  external  covering 
will  give  way,  and  the  patient  will  be  conduct- 
ed to  the  grave  : and  when  we  recollect  that 
in  all  these,  as  well  as  in  numerous  other  cases, 
the  surgeon  steps  in,  and  with  the  exercise  of 
his  art  rescues  his  patient  from  present  suffer- 
ing and  impending  destruction,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  think  lightly  of  the  study.  And  these 
are  cases  which  every  surgeon  should  be  pre- 
pared to  meet,  and  fearlessly  to  oppose  and 
remedy  : for  he  knows  not  how  soon  he  may 
be  called  upon  to  operate  in  circumstances 
which  admit  of  no  delay,  and  where  the  whole 
responsibility  must  rest  upon  himself.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  being  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  all  its  details. 

Believe  me.  Gentlemen,  you  cannot  be  too 
minute  in  your  attentions  to  the  theory  and 
practice  of  surgery.  With  a good  foundation 
of  anatomy,  your  success  is  sure,  if  you  have 
but  a little  common  prudence  and  foresight. 
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Let  not  idleness  creep  like  moss  upon  tlic 
goodly  tree  of“ydur  knowledge  : let  not  rasli- 
less  twine  around  its  shoots  like  the  strangling’ 
vy  about  the  oak,  and  destroy  its  vitality : but 
)e  unwearied  in  your  activity,  immoveable  in 
^our  determination,  because  this  determination 
las  been  the  result  of  deliberate  judgment.  It 
s certainly  well  for  you  to  be  informed  of  the 
nethod  of  performing  the  different  operations  : 
)ut  this  is  comparatively  insignificant,  when 
>laced  in  the  balance  against  determining  the 
propriety  of  the  operation,  and  the  best  time 
^or  its  performance.  In  this  consists  chiefly 
;he  knowledge  of  the  surgeon : and  hence  it 
m\l  augur  far  gi’eater  wisdom  to  find  you  dili- 
gently employed  in  the  wards  of  the  hospital, 
jecoming  acquainted  with  surgical  disease— 
ts  treatment,  and  progress,  than  in  the  ope- 
rating theatre.  Not  that  I would  have  you 
leglect  an  attention  to  the  operative  part  of 
the  science,  but  simply  to  avoid  the  grand  error 
)f  the  young — that  of  making  this  their  prin- 
cipal object.  The  majority  of  students  are 
perfectly  satisfied  with  this  attendance,  and 
occasionally  running  round  the  hospital  in  the 
train  of  the  visiting  surgeon.  All  this  is  well 
in  itself,  but  it  is  of  little  avail  if  it  be  not 
accompanied  by  a personal  and  intimate  in- 
vestigation of  disease.  Hence  the  great  value 
of  a dressership,  inasmuch  as  it  obliges  you  to 
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study  morbid  appearances,  and  enables  you 
to  perform  many  little  operations.  But  as  it  is 
impossible  for  all  students  to  obtain  this  privi- 
lege, pupils  should  attach  themselves  to  dress- 
ers, in  order  to  participate  their  benefits,  at  least 
so  far  as  these  are  within  the  reach  of  close 
and  attentive  inspection. 

In  your  daily  ministrations  and  pursuits, 
always  keep  in  view  the  necessity  of  a thorough 
acquaintance  with  surgery,  and  surgical  ana- 
tomy : since  in  future  practice  you  will  be  fre- 
quently called  upon  to  act  when  you  have  no  i 
time  for  reflection,  and  when  an  omission  or 
mistake  would  prove  absolutely  fatal.  The 
surgical  lecture  is  generally  attractive,  and  I 
need  scarcely  excite  you  to  a diligent  attend- 
ance. But  it  is  not  enough  to  hear  a lecture : 
it  must  be  received  and  digested  ; and  casual 
notes,  taken  during  its  delivery,  should  be  am- 
plified and  arranged  after  you  return  to  your 
lodgings.  Knowledge  is  good;  hut  it  is  only 
good  as  it  is  useful^  only  useful^  as  it  is  retained 
and  employed  J or  the  diffei^ent  and  daily  pur- 
poses of  life. 

But  surgery  comprehends  more  than  a sim- 
ple acquaintance  with  the  method  of  operating, 
and  the  accidents  which  may  occur,  impede,  or 
prevent  your  success,  and  for  which  you  should 
ever  be  prepared  : — it  comprehends  more  than 
the  power  of  determining  the  circumstances 
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inder  wliich  an  operation  should  be  performed, 
md  the  best  time  for  this  purpose  : — it  compre- 
lends  more  than  the  routine  of  external  appli- 
rations  and  treatment  of  different  diseases  : — it 
embraces  medical  surgery  ! — A g'ood  surgeon 
nust  be  a g’ood  physician! — Jt  must  be  evi- 
lent  to  a very  superficial  observer,  that  in  the 
)rogress  of  surgical  disease,  symptoms  of  con- 
ititutional  sympathy  will  be  frequently  excited, 
—and  that  these  will  invariably  require  medi- 
cal treatment.  The  several  states  of  inflam - 
natory  and  febrile  action,  and  of  debility,  will 
Vequently  baffle  our  attempts,  and  blast  our 
lesigns.  These,  and  a thousand  intermediate 
shades  of  constitutional  derangement,  require 
:he  attention  of  the  surgeon,  and  are  to  be 
•elieved  by  const iiiitioyial  remedies.  And  be- 
sides, in  the  present  enlightened  age,  nobody 
:|uestions  the  constitutional  origin  of  many 
heal  diseases.^ — diseases  which  can  be  success- 
fully treated  only  by  removing  a constitutional 
cause.  Hence  the  value  of  medical  knowledge 
to  the  surgeon  : and,  indeed,  there  is  scarcely 
any  deviation  from  health,  that  falls  under  his 
notice,  where  medicine  is  not  at  some  time 
serviceable.  Allow  me  therefore  to  solicit  your 
attention  to  this  subject ; and  to  beg  of  you  to 

^ How  awfully  the  truth  of  this  observation  has 
been  evinced  in  the  late  History  of  Military  Sur- 
gery ! 1 — See  the  Works  of  Larvey,  Guthrie,  Hea- 
nen,  &c. 
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let  no  opportunity  pass  of  informing  yourselves 
of  the  medical  history,  and  constitutional  symp- 
toms of  your  patient.  Indeed,  defective  as  you 
will  usually  observe  the  accounts  you  will  re- 
ceive, yet  you  will  ever  find  the  History  of 
Disease  of  the  utmost  value,  and  the  only 
means  of  furnishing*  you  with  a clue  to  its  suc- 
cessful treatment. 

Lastly,  suffer  not  a fondness  for  operating  to 
lead  you  astray : and  at  the  same  time  never 
shrink  from  the  use  of  the  knife  in  the  obvious 
performance  of  your  duty.  Let  not  the  pro- 
bable result,  or  the  momentary  eclat  of  a suc- 
cessful operation  be  your  guide  in  determining 
your  practice,  but  the  welfare  of  your  patient. 
Never  have  recourse  to  this  last  appeal  in  cases 
which  afford  a fair  prospect  of  success  from 
more  lenient  treatment, . however  simple  the 
operation,  however  certain  its  success : never 
decline  to  operate  when  rationally  called  upon 
to  do  so,  however  frightful  the  disease,  how- 
ever uncertain  the  result  of  surgical  treatment, 
provided  the  state  of  your  patient  demands  it, 
as  the  only  chance  of  affording  relief,  and  pro- 
vided that  chance  be  not  a forlorn  hope.  Never 
take  into  the  account  the  opinion  of  the  world  : 
let  your  decisions  be  the  result  of  deliberate 
judgment.,  and  act  upon  them ^ firmly , undeviat^ 
ingly^  satisfied  with  possessing,  under  every  cir- 
cumstance, the  mens  conscia  recti,  of  having 
consulted  only  your  patient’s  good,  and  of 
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havin;^  dismissed  the  paltry  considerations  of 
self-interest.  Above  all,  evince  your  earnest 
desire  to  spare  pain  to  your  patients.  In  exa- 
mining* or  in  dressing  them,  do  so  with  as  light 
a hand  as  possible.  Exercise  the  greatest  gen- 
tleness and  delicacy  of  manner  towards  them. 
Convince  them  of  your  humanity,  and  of  your 
reluctance  to  give  pain,  when  it  can  be  avoided. 
Separate  indeed  the  timidity  of  indecisio7ii\'om 
[the  tenderness  of  humanity^  and  the  firmness 
of  skill  ixQvn  the  uj  feeling  temerity  of  ignorance 
and  wantonness.  And  when  you  are  obliged 
to  operate,  do  so  as  quickly  as  the  safety  of 
your  patient  will  allow,  and  forget  his  com- 
plaints till  the  whole  is  past.  It  is  your  aim 
to  do  g'ood,  with  the  least  possible  pain;  but 
in  the  pursuit  of  that  good  you  will  be  deaf  to 
his  complaints,  lest  the  mind  become  unnerved, 
and  unfitted  for  the  performance  of  its  duties. 

Justum  et  tenacem  propositi  virura,”  nothing 
untoward  will  appal,  nothing  will  unman  ; but 
he  will  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  and 
carry  his  patient  in  safet}^  to  the  haven  of  re- 
covery. A list  of  surgical  works  is  subjoined. 

* Benj.  Bell’s  Surgery — Cooper’s  First  Lines  of 
the  Practice  of  Surgery — Cooper’s  Surgical  Dic- 
tionary— Charles  Beil’s  Operative  Surgery — 
Thompson  on  Inflammation — Astley  Cooper  on 
Hernia — Abernethy’s  Surgical  Works — Travers  on 
Wounds  of  the  Intestinal  Canal — Hunter  on  the 
Venereal  Disease — Pearson’s  Surgery — Ware  on 
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We  pass  on  to  notice  another  branch  of 
study,  viz.  Physiology.  If  it  be  important  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  different  struc- 
tures of  the  human  system,  and  of  their  seve- 
ral relations  to  each  other,  to  the  continuance 
of  life,  and  the  well-being  of  the  body,  surely 
it  is  doubly  necessary  to  be  informed  of  the 
laws  which  govern  the  animal  economy,  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  phenomena  of  life,  and  the 
diversified  functions  of  those  organs,  with  the 
formation  of  which  dissection  has  brought  us 
acquainted.  Jf  we  are  not  informed  of  the 
natural  processes  of  the  human  economy,  how 
shall  we  be  able  to  trace  those  deviations  from 
healthy  function  which  constitute  the  first 

the  Eye — Saunders  on  Ditto — Scarpa  on  Ditto — 
Wiseman’s  Surgery — Gooch’s  Cases — Garengeot’s 
Surgery — Pott’s  W orks — Larrey’s  Military  Surgery 
— Guthrie  on  Gunshot  Wounds — Watt’s  Anato- 
jnico-chirurgical  Views — Wardrop’s  Morbid  Ana- 
tomy of  the  Eye — Wardrop  on  Fungus  Haematodes 
— Hey’s  Surgery — Home  on  Stricture — Jones  on 
Hemorrhage — Hunter’s  Surgery — Sharp’s  Surgery 
— Goodlad  on  the  Absorbent  System — John  Bell’s 
Surgery,  &c. — It  is  to  he  lamented  that  the  splen- 
did talents  of  the  latter  are  so  disfigured  by  ego- 
tism ; and  by  the  substitution  of  striking  faults 
and  inaccuracies,  for  plain  information,  and  solid 
reasoning.  Consult  also  Cooper  and  Travers’ 
Surgical  Essays — Bell’s  Quarterly  Observations — 
the  invaluable  Works  of  Soemmering,  Petit,  Sa- 
batier, Boyer,  Delpech,  ^^c.  &c. 
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symptoms  of  disease?  This  is  a most  interest- 
ing study,  inasmuch  as  it  is  tliat  which  treats 
of  the  laws  of  organic  life;  every  structure 
which  we  have  just  demonstrated  by  the  knife, 
we  now  contemplate  as  serving  some  import- 
ant purpose;  every  atom  teems  with  life,  and 
we  look  upon  anatomy  no  longer  as  the  dry 
detail  of  bones,  and  muscles,  and  nerves,  and 
vessels,  and  viscera;  but  as  the  development 
of  the  several  parts  of  that  machine,  of  which 
life  is  the  grand  source  of  perpetual  motion 
and  action.  It  is  indeed  true  that  much  ob- 
scurity still  envelopes  this  subject,  and  that  it 
is  beclouded  by  the  dogmas  of  many  a self- 
willed  theorist,  and  by  the  follies  and  preju- 
dices of  many  an  ardent  experimenter:  yet  the 
light  of  science  beams  through  the  clouds  of 
contradictory  evidence,  and  the  gradual  and 
increasing  predominance  of  reason  may  be  an- 
ticipated.* 

But  we  hasten  to  the  consideration  of  the 
study  of  physic.  It  is  a common  error  with 
professional  students  to  neglect  the  cultivation 
of  medical  science  ; they  conceive  surgical 
knowledg’e  to  be  their  principal  and  almost  ex- 
clusive pursuit,  and  medicine  is  comparatively 
I lightly  esteemed,  at  least  during  their  resi- 
dence in  the  metropolis.  By  some  strange 

* The  student  may  consult  the  works  of  Law- 
rence, Richerand,  Abernethy,  Blumenbach,  Bichat, 
and  Majendie,  &c. 
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perversity  of  conclusion,  it  is  conceived  that 
the  more  abstruse  study  may  be  safely  con* 
sig'ned  to  casual  opportunities  of  acquirement, 
while  the  more  simple  is  constituted  the  pro- 
minent object  of  investigation.  But  this  con- 
duct is  decidedly  g^rounded  on  a fundamental 
mistake.  After  what  I have  already  written 
on  the  subject  of  surgery,  I shall  not  be  sus- 
pected of  any  wish  to  depreciate  the  science  ; 
but  I am  anxious  that  every  professional  cha- 
racter should  be  perfected,  and  especially  that 
he  should  not  be  deficient  in  that  kind  of  infor- 
mation, which  he  will  find  useful  on  every 
DAY,  as  he  passes  through  life.  The  pursuit 
of  medical  studies  is  then  of  primary  import- 
ance ; and  this  will  appear  if  the  following 
reasons  be  considered. 

I.  Medical  knowledge  can  alone  make  a 
good  and  successful  practitioner  in  surgery. 
1 have  before  stated  the  dependence  of  surgery 
on  medicine,  and  therefore  I shall  not  again 
urge  its  importance,  because  I am  assured  that 
no  one  can  coolly  reflect  on  the  reasons  ad- 
vanced above,  without  obtaining*  a conviction 
which  everyday  of  subsequent  experience  will 
constantly  deepen,  that  an  enlightened  medical 
treatmentis  frequently  indispensably  necessary 
for  the  cure  of  surgical  disease. 

II.  Medical  science  involves  a much  wider 
field  of  knowledge  than  is  demanded  by  sur- 
gery. The  latter  rests  principally  on  anatomy, 
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and  appeals  to  experience  and  demonstration, 
while  the  former  demands  an  equally  extensive 
acquaintance  with  anatomy,  is  conversant 
g*reatly  with  a variety  of  theories,  and  con- 
tradictory opinions  and  doctrines,  and  more- 
over requires  a knowledge  of  physiology, 
pharmacy,  botany,  and  chemistry,  besides  the 
immediate  study  of  pathology ; while  the  pre- 
sent state  of  surgical  knowledge  may  be  ac- 
quired in  a moderate  time,  a whole  life  may 
be  well  spent  in  the  pursuit  and  acquisition  of 
increasing  medical  stores. 

III.  The  increased  frequency  of  medical 
disease. — Of  course  I am  now  writing*  with  a 
view  to  general  practitioners.  And  it  is  de- 
monstrable from  universal  experience,  that  for 
one  case  of  surgery,  these  individuals  will  meet 
upon  an  average  with  ten  cases  of  medical  dis- 
ease. And  if  to  these  be  superadded  the  cases 
of  surgical  disease,  requiring  medical  treat- 
ment, the  proportion  will  be  still  farther  in- 
Icreased  in  favour  of  medicine.  It  is  indeed 
^rue  that  a successful  case  of  surgery  is  highly 
gratifying,  and  may  ultimately  prove  very 
profitable  to  a young  man  just  setting  off  in 
his  professional  career.  But  how  compara- 
tively insignificant  is  this  consideration,  and 
how  slight  is  the  value  of  such  a case  when 
contrasted  with  the  power  of  relieving  those 
every  day  sufferers,  who  are  groaning  under 
the  pressure  of  disease,  which  no  eye  can  see, 
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and  no  scalpel  can  reach.  The  value  of  the 
two  sciences  must  be  estimated,  not  by  the 
display  occasioned  by  their  exercise,  but  by 
the  positive  alleviation  afforded,  and  by  the 
frequency  of  the  recurrence  of  occasions  de- 
manding* this  relief : and  by  this  test  it  is  clear 
that  medicine  is  incomparably  more  important. 
Not  indeed,  Gentlemen,  that  I would  have  you 
neg*lect  surg'ical  acquirements ; but  only  that 
your  minds  be  deeply  imbued  with  medical 
lore  : and  I exhort  you  against  a forgetfulness 
of  this  first,  this  all-important  study,  because 
I have  perceived  its  necessity,  and  because  the 
seductive,  simple  attractions  of  surgery,  are 
quite  sufficient  to  insure  your  attention. 

IV.  But  lastly,  medicine  is  of  primary  im- 
portance, because  of  the  increased  intricacy  of 
the  study.  It  is  surely  wise  to  bestow  a larger 
proportion  of  time  on  that  which  requires  most 
attention.  In  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life  we 
are  accustomed  to  bring  a double  portion  of 
exertion  to  circumstances  of  peculiar  difficul- 
ty; and  so,  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  in- 
creased devotedness  should  be  given  to  those 
principles  which  are  most  extensive  in  their 
influence,  most  varied  in  their  application,  and 
most  uncertain  in  their  ultimate  tendencies. 
A moment’s  reflection  will  exhibit  the  applica- 
tion of  this  general  principle  to  the  pursuit  of 
medical  truth.  The  diseases  of  which  it  treats 
are  for  the  most  part  hidden  from  our  view  : 
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we  are  unacquainted  with  the  rationale  of 
many  morbid  symptoms  which  w e observe,  and 
of  many  morbid  actions,  which  are  absolutely 
beyond  our  ken,  as  well  as  with  the  peculiar 
detinite  action  of  the  remedies  which  we  em- 
ploy : the  variety  of  medical  disease  is  great, 
and  the  peculiarities  induced  by  idiosyncracy 
in  the  patient,  or  by  his  local  situation,  atmo- 
spherical variations,  mental  emotions,  and  the 
different  functions  and  sensibilities  of  the  ani- 
mal system,  are  almost  interminable:  in  our 
ignorance,  and  total  want  of  demonstrable 
truth,  we  are  perplexed  by  a thousand  hypo- 
theses and  conjectures,  of  which  the  last  is 
always  the  best,  till  it  is  superseded  by  some 
bolder  and  more  daring  genius,  with  his  dar- 
ling chimera:— even  the  testimony  of  prac- 
tical men»  is  so  frequently  at  variance  with 
itself,  and  with  each  other,  and  the  relation 
of  facts  is  so  distorted,  that  it  is  difficult  to  se- 
parate truth  from  error and,  above  all,  the 
obscurity  of  the  phenomena  arising'  from  or- 
ganic disease,  and  the  frequent  similarity,  and 
almost  identity  of  these  symptoms,  yet  origU 
noting  froyn  different  organic  affections,  toge- 
ther with  a complication  of  diseases  in  the 
[Same  individual,  render  this  practice  frequently 
perplexing,  and  consequently  demanding  the 
most  patient  study— the  most  deliberate  inves- 
tigation. 

Here  let  me  add  one  w^ord  of  advice  by  the 
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way.  It  may  be  that  you  have  formed  a pre- 
dilection for  one  particular  branch  of  your 
profession,  and  that  in  like  manner  you  have 
acquired  a rooted  distaste  and  aversion  to  some 
other  branch.  This  may  tempt  you  to  ^ive 
undue  preponderance  to  the  one,  and  to  slight 
the  other.  Yet  let  me  intreat  yon  to  pursue 
an  opposite  system,  forg'et  the  partialities  of 
taste,  and  set  yourselves  to  pursue  most  earn- 
estly that  for  which  you  feel  the  greatest  dis- 
inclination. That  which  is  at  first  a burden, 
will  soon  become  easy  and  pleasant,  it  will 
cease  to  be  a task,  and  you  will  acquire  the 
information  you  need,  whilst  for  that  part  of 
the  profession,  which  already  has  your  heart, 
you  will  require  no  incentive  to  activity. 

These  reasons  surely  are  enoug'h  to  prove 
the  great  importance  of  medical  study : to 
convince  you  of  the  folly  of  making  surgery 
the  exclusive,  or  the  first  object  of  pursuit, 
and  to  undermine  the  erroneous  impression 
that  medicine  is  of  inferior  consideration ! 
Medical  science  and  medical  practice,  there- 
fore, claim  the  unwearied  attention  of  the  stu- 
dent. And  here.  Gentlemen,  I must  be  per- 
mitted to  caution  you  against  blindly  adopting 
any  system  of  opinion  or  practice  which  may 
be  taught  in  the  schools  to  which  you  may  be 
respectively,  and  more  immediately  attached  ; 
this  would  be  to  degrade  you  to  the  ranks  of 
Empiricism.  Think  for  yourselves.  It  gene- 
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rally  happens,  that  systems  are  carried  to  ex- 
tremes by  their  authors ; and  that,  however 
valuable  and  excellent  they  may  be  in  the 
hands  of  judicious  practitioners,  they  will  in- 
variably prove  hurtful  when  acted  on  by  those 
who  embrace  the  dog’mas  of  the  professor 
without  thought,  and  without  discrimination  ; 
and  who  in  the  loneliness  of  their  minds,  find 
only  one  uniform  spectral  impression ; even 
the  illusion  occasioned  by  the  coitus  cations  of 
genius  ; perceived  through  the  vapour  of  a 
clouded  understanding,  and  reflected  upon  an 
eye  already  tinged  with  the  morbid  hue  of  pre- 
judice, ab'cady  distorted  by  the  obliquity  of 
the  judgment.  Be  it  yours.  Gentlemen,  to 
judge,  to  examine,  to  determine  for  your- 
selves : listen  to  the  system  of  your  lecturer, 
adopt  it,  act  upon  it : but  preserve  your  inde- 
pendence, and  be  not  enslaved  by  it.  Enlarge 
your  minds  by  perusing  other  systems,  and 
contrasting  these  with  that  you  have  been 
more  immediately  taught : and  amidst  every 
contradictory  and  favourite  hypothesis,  main- 
tain your  own  liberty  of  thought  and  action, 
dismiss  the  prejudices  of  education,  and  bring 
the  decisions  of  your  cool  and  informed  judg- 
ment to  the  test  of  experience. 

Let  your  conduct  be  the  same  with  regard 
to  medical  practice,  recollect  in  fact  that  ye 
are  men  of  intellect;  you  go  to  learn,  not  to 
imitate ; you  seek  instruction,  and  not  a me- 
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cbaiiical  capacity  of  writing  a prescription. 
Allow  me  to  introduce  one  other  caution.  Do 
not  expect  to  meet  with  disease  at  the  bed-side, 
as  you  see  it  in  the  theatre,  or  in  your  study. 
Here  you  are  presented  with  abstracted  cases 
of  well  defined  disease,  cases  in  which  every 
symptom,  not  necessarily  pertaining  to  the 
specific  morbid  action,  is  omitted.  But  in 
practice,  this  is  comparatively  rare,  and  hence 
you  will  frequently  be  at  a loss,  how  to  de- 
fine and  classify  disease  ; and  if  you  be  a 
systematic  practitioner,  you  will  scarcely 
know  how  to  direct  the  appropriate  remedy, 
since  you  have  been  accustomed  to  connect  a 
regular  train  of  symptoms  with  certain  con- 
stant organic  lassions,  and  these  have  hitherto 
been  associated  in  your  minds  with  a certain 
class  of  materia  medica.  But  it  will  not  do, 
Gentlemen,  it  is  first  principles  you  have  to 
acquire,  it  is  the  soul  of  physic  you  have  to  ob- 
tain. Practice  and  reflection  will  build  up  the 
body  to  maturity,  and  make  the  perfect  man. 
Be  therefore  greedy  of  medical  lore,  and  steal 
every  half  hour  you  can  obtain  for  this  import- 
ant purpose. 

Lectures  are  commonly  delivered  in  separate 
courses,  on  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  me- 
dicine: and  of  course  these  lectures  are  fun- 
damentally important,  though  their  value  has 
been  so  recently  pointed  out,  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  recapitulate  their  claims  to  attention,  or 
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to  iirg’e  any  further,  your  unwearied  diligence 
in  their  pursuit.  In  your  researches  into  this 
branch  of  professional  study,  much  is  to  be 
gained  by  morbid  anatomy,  by  lectures,  by  dili- 
gent reading,  and  by  a regular  attendance  on  the 
physician^ s practice,  not  only  on  the  days  of  his 
stated  visitation,  but  in  those  which  intervene. 
Patiently  and  assiduously  watch  over  disease 
at  the  bed-side : so  shall  your  knowledge  be 
practical,  and  not  merely  a theoretical  acquaint- 
ance with  symptoms  you  never  saw,  and  which 
perhaps  you  would  scarcely  recognise  under 
the  form  of  actual  indisposition.  * By  diligence 

^ A few  medical  works  are  subjoined,  without 
particular  regard  to  arrangement. — Baillie’s  Ana- 
tomy (Morbid) — Baillie’s  Plates — Monro’s  Morbid 
Anatomy  of  the  Intestinal  Canal — Farre’s  Morbid 
Anatomy  of  the  Liver — Farre’s  Pathological  Re- 
searches—Cruveilhier’s  Anatomie  Pathologique — > 
Lieutaud’s  Anatomie  Medicale — Macbride’s  Prac- 
tice of  Physic — Gregory’s  Conspectus  Medicinae 
rheoreticaB — Gregory’s  Economy  of  Nature — Cul- 
len’s First  Lines — Cullen’s  Nosology — Boerhaave’s 
Aphorisms — Lieutaud’s  Precis  de  Medicine — Par- 
ry’s Elements  of  Pathology  and  other  Works — Dr, 
W^ilson  Philip  on  Febrile  Diseases — Fordyce  on 
Fever — Calvert  on  Fever — Mill  and  Stoker  on 
Blood-letting  in  Fever — Percival’s  Works — Fer- 
iar’s  Medical  Histories — Medical  Observations 
ind  Inquiries — Medical  Transactions — Medico- 
^hirurgical  Transactions — Transactions  of  the 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society -^Heberden’s 
E 2 
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in  these  objects  you  will  be  preserved  from  the 
error  of  imagining  you  have  nothing  more  to 
acquire : for  you  will  find  that  the  more  you 
learn,  the  more  do  you  perceive  the  ignorance 
which  pervades  your  mind,  and  the  incapacity 
which  arrests  your  progress. 

Chemistry  is  a pleasing  science,  indispensa- 
bly necessary  to  the  success  of  the  medical 
practitioner.  It  is  useless  to  urge  the  import- 
ance of  this  acquisition,  as  an  elegant  accom- 
plishment, and  almost  necessary  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  gentleman,  since  there  is  a higher 
ground,  on  which  it  claims  your  attention,  viz. 

Commentaries — Saunders  on  the  Liver — Saunders 
on  Mineral  Waters — Sutton  on  Delirium  Tremens 
— Rollo  on  Diabetes — Watt  on  Diabetes — Batemar 
on  Cutaneous  Diseases — Bateman’s  Delineations— 
Willan  on  Vaccine  Inoculation — Friend’s  Historj 
of  Physic— Portal’s  Maladies  du  Foie — Orfila’s 
Toxicologic  Generale — Fox  on  the  Teeth — Hamil 
ton  on  Purgatives — Clutterbuck  on  Fever — Mur 
ray’s  Materia  Medica — Darwin’s  Zoonomia— Cur- 
rie’s Medical  Reports — Thomas’s  Practice  of  Phy- 
sic— Blackall  on  Dropsies — Pemberton  on  th( 
Abdominal  Viscera — Bree  on  Disordered  Respira 
tion — Cheyne  on  Apoplexy  and  Lethargy.  Se< 
also  Armstrong’s  Illustrations  of  Typhus  and  Scar 
latina — Dublin  Hospital  Reports — Johnson  on  th< 
Atmosphere — Alibert’s  Nosologic  Naturelle — Ali 
bertsur  les  Maladies  de  la  Peau — Pinel’s  Nosopa 
phie,  &c.— but  above  all,  the  Scientific  Diction 
naire  des  Sciences  Medicales. 
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the  welfare  of  your  patients.  And  when  it  is 
recollected,  how  great  and  indefinite  is  the  re- 
action of  different  substances  upon  each  other, 
and  that  their  resulting  compounds  are  fre- 
quently essentially  different,  from  a simple 
combination  of  their  constituent  principles  ; 
when  it  is  recollected,  how  easily  a mistake  on 
this  head  may  be  incurred,  and  that  such  a 
mistake  may  prove  fatal  even  to  the  life  of  our 
patient ; surely  it  is  important ! ! The  greatest 
and  the  best  physicians  have  occasionally  or- 
dered those  combinations  of  medicines,  which, 
in  consequence  of  their  chemical  affinities, 
have  produced  by  their  union  a substance  es- 
sentially differing  in  its  properties  from  the 
views  of  the  prescriber : how  important,  there- 
fore, that  you  should  be  acquainted  with  the 
laws  of  chemical  attraction,  and  with  the  ratio 
and  order  of  affinity  of  the  medicines  you  di- 
rect ; for  if  the  compound  thus  formed  by  union 
land  decomposition,  be  not  absolutely  injurious, 
jit  may  be  perfectly  inert,  and  we  shall  then 
[look  in  vain  for  the  effects  we  are  proposing  to 
i ourselves,  and  our  patient  may  be  lost  for  want 
of  proper  assistance.  I do  not  indeed  expect 
that  you  will  be  deep  chemists ; but  at  all 
events  you  must  study  such  an  acquaintance 
with  this  science  as  will  enable  you  to  pre- 
scribe with  safety  and  efficiency.  The  oppor- 
tunities afforded  you  in  London,  for  inspecting 
chemical  and  pharmaceutical  processes,  will 
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never  be  reg‘ained.  And  before  I quit  this  sub- 
ject J may  add  to  the  reasons  I have  previously 
g^iven  for  your  activity  in  acquiring  a know- 
ledge of  its  laws,  the  interest  possessed  by  che- 
mistry in  medical  jurisprudence.  You  may 
soon  be  called  to  put  your  chemical  knowledge 
to  the  test,  under  circumstances  which  involve 
the  reputation,  the  well-being,  and  the  life  of 
one  or  more  of  your  fellow- creatures.  How 
deplorable  if  you  are  ignorant  of  those  processes 
which  will  alone  enable  you  to  determine  with 
certainty  the  cause  and  the  circumstances  of 
death,  w ith  all  its  attending  phenomena. 

I cannot  suffer  the  present  observation  to 
pass  without  calling  your  attention  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  study  of  forensic  medicine. — 
No  one  who  has  witnessed  the  delicate  situation 
in  which  medical  men  have  been  placed  in 
courts  of  justice ; who  have  observed  the  dis- 
grace incurred  to  the  profession  by  the  confi- 
dent assertions  of  unblushing  ignorance  ; or 
the  respectful  attention  insured  to  the  unassum- 
ing yet  deliberate  opinions  of  the  well-informed 
practitioner,  but  will  be  anxious,  when  called 
upon,  to  tread  in  his  steps — to  share  his  laurels 
* — and,  which  is  far  more  important,  to  com- 
municate the  light  of  science  upon  the  abstruse 
and  interesting  points  on  which  his  opinion  may 
be  asked. 

* Murray’s  Chemistry — Thompson’s  Chemistry 
— Fourcroy’s  Chemistry — Henry’s  Chemistry— 
Parke’s  Chemical  Essays,  &c. 
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And  when  the  intricate  subtleties  of  the  law, 
and  the  ^reat  and  momentous  considerations 
involved  by  questions  of  infanticide,  poisoning-, 
and  rape,  are  appreciated  for  a moment,  surely 
no  man  of  feeling  can  rest  satisfied  without  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  science  !— «It 
is  mucli  to  be  regretted  that  no  professorship 
of  medical  jurisprudence  exists  in  the  British 
metropolis : and  that  perhaps  as  a natural  con- 
sequence, the  medical  literature  of  our  own 
country  is  exceedingly  barren  of  information 
on  this  subject.  The  student  will,  however, 
find  all  which  he  needs  in  the  list  of  works 
subjoined.* 

The  knowledge  of  botany  is  now  become  an 
important  consideration  to  the  medical  student; 
and  indeed  to  the  eye  of  simple  reflection,  it 
must  appear  strange,  that  any  one  should  be 
in  the  habit  of  prescribing  remedies  with  whose 
natural  history,  and  botanical  characters,  he  is 
unacquainted.  A more  general  attention  to 
this  study  has  been  recently  awakened,  by  its 
forming  one  of  the  subjects  of  examination  at 
Apothecaries’  Hall.  It  must  be  confessed,  in- 

^ Consult  the  works  of  Farre  and  Male  in  our 
own  language : but  more  particularly  the  Trea- 
tises of  Fodere,  in  6 vols.  8vo. — of  Marc — of  Frank 
■ — of  Ploucquet — and  the  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences 
Medicales,  Articles,  ‘‘  Infanticide,”  “ Docimasie 
Pulmonaire,”  Avortement,”  “ Arsenic,”  “ Hy- 
men,” &c.  &c. 
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deed,  that  this  information  is  subordinate,  but  it 
is  necessaiy.  It  should  not  occupy  a promi- 
nent situation,  but  it  should  not  be  nej^dected. 
A general  acquaintance  with  the  science,  and 
with  medical  botany  in  particular^  will  be  suffi- 
cient, and  may  be  obtained  without  trenching 
upon  that  time  which  ought  to  be  devoted  to 
more  important  pursuits.  This  indeed  should 
form  a pleasing  source  of  amusement  during 
the  tedious  years  of  apprenticeship,  and  in  the 
hours  of  summer  recreation.  It  may  be  studied 
in  solitude,  and  a general  knowledge  of  its  prin- 
ciples should  be  obtained,  before  the  period  al- 
lotted to  the  acquisition  of  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  medical  science.  Far  be  it  from  me 
to  underrate  the  value  of  this  information.  1 
wish  only  to  place  it  in  its  proper  situation,  and 
not  suffer  it  to  occupy  too  prominent  a space  in 
the  time  devoted  to  a London  education.  The 
study  is  seductive  ; let  it  not  enslave  the  heart, 
and  preoccupy  the  intellect. 

We  have  yet  to  consider  the  subject  of  mid- 
wifery : and  allow  me,  Gentlemen,  to  beg  your 
earnest  attention  to  this  part  of  your  duty. 

* Smith’s  Introduction  to  Botany — Milne’s  Bo- 
tanical Dictionary — Woodviile’s  Medical  Botany 
— Wildenow’s  Introduction  — Linnsei  Elementa 
Botanica — Mubel’s  Elemens  de  Physiologic  Ve- 
getale — Keith’s  Physiological  Botany — the  Flore 
du  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Medicales — Wither- 
ing’s Botany. 
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There  is  none  which  demands  more  the  whole 
mind  : there  is  none  that  is  n on  criminally 
neglected.  It  is  not  indeed  difficult  to  receive 
a foetus  when  nature  has  pushed  it  into  the 
world,  or  to  tie  a navehstrinj^' : but  it  must  not 
be  concluded  that  the  knowledge  of  an  old  wo- 
man will  be  sufficient  for  you.  It  is  true,  that 
midwifery  may  generally  be  simple  and  easy : 
but  its  practice  frequently  involves  situations, 
than  which  none  others  can  more  effectually 
try  the  nerves  of  a medical  practitioner.  And 
as  the  life  of  the  patient,  and  the  comfort  of 
many,  are  committed  to  your  care,  and  will 
depend  upon  your  conduct,  surely  it  behoves 
you  at  least  to  be  well  informed.  You  will  fre- 
quently meet  with  circumstances  in  which,  if 
you  have  any  feeling"  at  all,  you  will  be  glad  to 
employ  every  atom  of  information  you  have 
acquired,  and  in  which  you  will  never  regret 
the  most  devoted  attention  to  this  study. 

Both  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  mid- 
wifery demand  your  attention.  Both  are  too 
frequently  shamefully  neglected.  I am  ac- 
quainted with  an  individual,  who  is  groaning 
under  the  weight  of  collegiate  and  academic 
honours^  who  recently  lost  a patient  from  he- 
morrhage after  delivery,  and  who  made  use  of 
no  means  to  arrest  the  fatal  termination  ! ! It 
was  a twin  case ; there  were  two  placentse  ; 
j one  was  excluded  from  the  uterus ; of  the 
! other,  the  funis  was  broken,  the  placenta  re- 
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tallied  ; hemorrhage  became  alarming,  and  the 
patient  died  in  five  hours,  without  a single  ef- 
fort having  been  made  to  arrest  the  fatal  dis- 
charge, and  save  her  life  ! ! ! Another  similar 
instance  has  occurred  to  me  of  hemorrhage  be- 
fore delivery — as  I conjecture,  in  consequence 
of  an  attachment  of  the  placenta  over  the  os 
uteri.  The  practitioner  however  was  probably 
ignorant  of  the  nature  or  treatment  of  the  case  ; 
since  he  declared,  “ that  nothing  could  be  done 
— the  patient  must  die  inevitably ’ and  she  did 
die  undelivered.  Another  instance  of  fatal  mis- 
conduct in  a third  male  practitioner  occurred 
where  there  was  a presentation  of  the  shoulder. 
The  midwife  said  nothing  could  be  done,  (and 
he  knew  no  better)  the  patient  must  die,  and 
she  sank  exhausted.  Gentlemen,  these  in- 
stances surely  are  enough  to  rouse  your  indig'- 
nation,  and  to  awaken  your  energies.  The 
parturient  hour  is  the  most  interesting  period 
of  human  existence.  O then,  be  not  deficient 
in  your  information,  in  your  means  of  affording 
relief  to  the  wretched  sufferer  1 This  is  not  the 
place  for  giving  any  obstetric  directions.  I can 
only  exhort  you  to  study,  to  give  your  whole 
minds  to  obtain,  and  to  preserve  fresh  in  your 
memories,  all  the  information  that  can  be  gain- 
ed ; and  be  assured  you  will  find  this  pursuit 
interesting.  Be  not  satisfied  with  your  own 
lecturer,  and  with  one  system  ; but  consult  all, 
and  you  will  find  in  all  somewhat  of  value : 


only  siifFer  me  to  present  you  with  the  foliow- 
ing*  cautions. 

Be  careful  to  observe  the  strictest  delicacy 
of  manner  and  conduct. 

Be  anxious  to  gain  the  confidence  of  your 
patient,  and  her  attendants,  not  by  relating 
marvellous  tales  of  .your  own  wonderous  ex- 
ploits; but  by  sympathy,  and  by  that  conduct 
which  is  proni[)ted  by  the  recollection,  that 
your  patient  is  a rational  being  in  a state  of 
suffering. 

Avoid  as  far  as  possible  the  application  of 
instruments  ; but  never  shrink  from  your  duty, 
however  painful,  when  necessary,  nor  indulge 
delay,  where  procrastination  has  become  fruit- 
less. 

In  whatever  situation  you  may  be  placed, 
treat  your  patient  as  a friend  : and  this  indeed 
you  w ill  do,  if  you  have  thought  the  practice  of 
sufficient  importance  to  induce  you  to  take  some 
pains  to  become  acquainted  with  its  intricacies. 

Always  maintain  the  strictest  confidence,  and 
the  most  inviolable  secrecy,  and  avoid  that  gos- 
siping disclosure  of  all  you  know,  which  cha- 
racterizes the  garrulous  old  nurse,  rather  than 
the  man  of  taste,  and  feeling,  and  science.  By 
so  doing,  you  will  gain  respect  and  practice. 

Allow  me  just  to  recommend  to  your  notice 
the  diseases  of  infants  : a subject  little  studied 
and  less  regarded,  yet  surely  most  deserving 
your  serious  regard,  if  their  importance,  their 
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obscurity,  and  the  wretched  helplessness  t)f  the 
little  sufferers,  unable  to  tell  their  tale  of  woe, 
be  considered.  Pui^suit  is  the  grand  source  of 
human  happiness  : the  present  day  is  the  reign 
of  intellect,  and  the  period  of  enterprise.  Do 
not  despise  then  the  helpless  cry  of  infancy, 
but  seek  to  alleviate  its  sorrows,  and  to  improve 
your  knowledge  of  its  diseases.  A few  works 
on  these  subjects  are  mentioned  below. 

We  have  now  brought  yon,  Gentlemen,  to 
the  close  of  the  term  destined  for  the  sole  pur- 

^ Smell ie’s  Midwifery — Smellie’s  Plates — Hun- 
ter’s Anatomical  Plates  of  the  Gravid  Uterus— 
Denman’s  Midwifery  — Denman’s  Aphorisms — 
Baudeloque  L’Artdes  Accouchemens — Merriman’s 
Outlines — Osborn’s  Midwifery — Burn’s  Midwifery 
— Rigby  on  Uterine  Hemorrhage — Merriman’s  Sy- 
nopsis— Stewart  on  Uterine  Hemorrhage — Newn- 
ham  on  Inversio  Uteri— and  among  our  neighbours 
the  valuable  treatises  of  Mauriceau,  Puzos,  Pen, 
La  Motte,  Nauche,  Gardien,  Capuron,  Delpech, 
and  Boivin. 

Clarke  on  Diseases  of  Females — Hull  on  Phleg- 
masia Dolens — Armstrong  on  Puerperal  Fever — 
Hey  on  Puerperal  Fever — Hamilton  on  Infants — 
Heberden  on  ditto — Clarke’s  Diseases  of  Infants — 
Underwood’s  ditto — Badham  on  Bronchitis — Watt 
on  Chincough — Cheyne  on  Hydrocephalus — on 
Cynanche  Trachealis — on  Bowel  Complaints — 
Pathology  of  Larynx  and  Bronchia — Friedlander 
Essai  de  L’Education  Physique  de  L’Homme — 
Coley  on  Infantile  Remittent. 
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suit  of  medical  science  : and  we  have  only  yet 
to  add  a systematic  and  synoptical  view  of  the 
two  years  study,  and  to  subjoin  a few  general 
observations. 

.PLAN  OF  STUDY. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Winter.— Ax\dXomy  and  Dissections — Sur- 
gery and  Hospital  Practice  as  Surgeon's  Pupil 
— Physiology — Chemistry — Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine. 

Summer.  Hospital  Practice — DiligentRead- 
ing — Midwifery — Botany . 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Winter.  Anatomy  and  Dissections — Sur- 
gery and  Hospital  Practice  as  Dresser  for  six 
months  — Physiology  — Chemistry  — Theory 
and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Summer.  Hospital  Practice — Ditto  as  Phy- 
sician’s Pupil  for  six  months — Diligent  Read- 
ing— Midwifery  and  Botany. 

In  addition  to  these  courses  of  lectures,  a 
course  of  experimental  philosophy,  and  one  on 
the  structure  and  diseases  of  the  teeth,  are 
given  at  some  hospitals.  These  afford  a use- 
ful addition  to  the  general  stock  of  information. 

If  it  be  granted  that  health  is  desirable,  and 
that  disease  is  an  evil,  or  that  benevolence  is 
a virtue ; if  it  be  worth  w hile  to  seek  the  alle- 
I viation  of  others’  wretchedness,  and  to  restore 
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them  to  those  comforts  which  health  alone  will 
enable  them  to  enjoy,  then  it  is  infinitely  im- 
portant for  those  who  practise  the  profession, 
to  be  most  intimately  acquainted  with  it : and 
dismissing*  the  selfish  argument  arising  from 
the  pecuniary  reward  attached  to  the  diligence 
of  a successful  practitioner,  there  cannot  surely 
be  a higher  or  more  honourable  pursuit  than 
that  which  is  before  you,  a pursuit  which  (if 
you  deserve  it)  will  secure  for  you  that  respect- 
ability and  influence  which  are  the  great  end 
of  living,  and  will  be  attended  with  pleasures 
which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  define  or  appre- 
ciate, since  they  are  those  pleasures  which  a 
delicate  and  sensible  mind  enjoys  in  the  dis- 
charge of  duty,  and  from  exertion  in  the  cause 
of  benevolence.  To  do  good  is  the  object  you 
have  in  view — an  object,  the  pursuit  of  which 
will  furnish  its  own  reward  ; and  when  you  re- 
collect the  high  destiny  which  is  before  you, 
and  the  interesting  and  frequently  difficult 
situations  in  which  you  will  be  placed,  and  the 
character  you  have  to  support ; a character 
which  will  depend  equally  on  your  professional 
reputation,  and  on  your  manner  and  conduct 
as  gentlemen : when  you  recollect  the  interest- 
ing charge  you  have  undertaken,  and  the  high 
responsibility  which  devolves  upon  you,  or  re- 
flect for  a moment  on  the  injuries  which  might 
happen,  and  which  frequently  have  happened 
from  ignorant  or  injudicious  practice,  surely 
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you  will  unite  in  a verdict  of  self-condemnation, 
and  say  that  you  will  be  inexcusable  if  you  en- 
ter the  profession  without  a thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  its  principles : and  since  this  know- 
ledge is  not  to  be  gained  by  intuition,  and  can 
only  be  acquired  by  diligent  and  persevering 
study,  let  me  again  urge  upon  you  this  import- 
ant duty.  The  means  of  knowledge  are  before 
you.  You  may  be  well  informed  if  you  will. 
And  O ! by  your  present  conduct,  beware.  Gen- 
tlemen, lest  yon  prepare  for  yourselves  a pillow 
of  remorse,  and  lest  air  unavailing  and  cruel 
regret  should  embitter  your  future  life. 

Let  me  urge  upon  you  regularity  in  your 
attendance  upon  the  lectures.  Suffer  not  your- 
selves to  be  tempted  by  this  or  that  engagement 
or  pleasure,  and  led  aside  from  your  simple, 
obvious  duty.  By  such  conduct  the  loss  you 
will  sustain  is  incalculable,  not  only  from  the 
individual  lecture,  which  in  itself  is  invaluable, 
but  from  your  losing  the  thread  of  the  subject. 
One  link  in  the  chain  is  broken,  and  the  cohe- 
rence of  the  rest  is  destroyed,  the  ideas  become 
confused,  and  you  lose  much  that  is  valuable 
in  several  subsequent  lectures,  till  you  have 
again  resumed  a settled  train  of  study. 

Be  likewise  punctual  as  regards  time.  Do 
not  make  your  appearance  at  the  theatre  when 
the  lecture  is  half  over.  And  that  you  may 
have  the  faculties  active  and  awake  for  the  Ana- 
tomical lecture,  never  dine  till  this  has  closed. 

If  any  farther  motive  be  required  to  sanction 
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thes  injunctions,  let  me  only  add,  that  it  is 
important  tor  you  to  demonstrate  to  others  your 
professional  value ; and  this  can  alone  be  etfecl- 
ed  by  having*  your  store  of  knowledge  always 
in  action.  It  must  not  be  slumbering  on  this  or 
that  shelf,  or  buried  in  the  writings  of  this  or 
that  author,  or  in  your  lecture  books.  These 
are  usef  ul  to  refresh  occasionally  your  memory 
on  minutiae — but  your  information  must  be  al- 
ways ready  : you  must  not  have  to  hunt  for  it, 
when  circumstances  which  demand  its  exercise 
are  before  you.  It  is  then  yours  to  act,  not  to 
inquire ; to  be  calm,  steady,  and  persevering, 
instead  of  wavering  and  undecided  in  the  hour 
of  danger  ; to  be  active  in  supporting  the  con- 
fidence of  those  around  you,  instead  of  losing 
confidence  in  yourselves,  by  the  consciousness 
of  your  incapacity.  No,  Gentlemen,  as  you 
value  the  lives  and  happiness  of  others,  and  as 
you  hope  to  pass  through  life  with  comfort  and 
credit  to  yourselves,  omit  no  possible  opportu- 
nity of  gaining  every  atom  of  knowledg’e  that 
is  attainable  by  diligent  and  energetic  study. 
Be  assured  that  the  pleasure  you  will  derive 
from  the  daily  conviction  that  you  are  acting 
on  the  sure  basis  of  conscious  information,  will 
be  more  than  equivalent  to  the  additional  trou- 
ble of  obtaining  it.  It  will  be  a source  of  per- 
petual enjoyment,  nor  will  you  then  dread 
whatever  may  be  placed  before  you. 

But  I must  be  permitted  to  add,  that  this  well- 
grounded  confidence  differs  widely  from  that 
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iresumption  which  is  the  inseparable  cornpa- 
lion  of  ignorance.  I have  known  many  stu- 
lents  boast,  after  having  been  in  London  a few 
aonths,  that  they  were  now  fully  competent 
or  the  duties  of  the  profession,  and  really  could 
erive  no  longer  beuetit  tVcm  the  lectures  and 
ractice  of  the  hospitals,  that  they  were  suf- 
iciently  acquainted  with  every  difficulty, 
nd  only  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  display 
heir  talents.  Vain  and  inglorious  presumption! 
Their  consummate  vanity  indeed  may  lead  them 
0 think  well  of  themselves  through  life ; but 
he  opinion  of  others  will  be  different ; and  the 
harity  of  the  most  benevolent  will  extend  no 
arther  than  to  allow  them  goodness  of  heart, 
t the  expense  of  soundness  of  intellect.  This 
ndeed  is  not  a desirable  alternative.  But,  Gen- 
lemen,  modesty  is  inseparable  from  worth : and 
le  who  is  best  fitted  for  professional  duties,  and 
vho  feels  a large  reward  in  the  conscious  rec- 
itude  of  his  conduct ; in  the  fund  of  his  ac- 
[uirements  and  in  the  constant  pursuit  of  more 
mowledge,  will  still  often  find  that  he  has  much 
o learn.  He  will  lament  his  own  deficiency, 
vhile  others  alone  perceive  his  superiority. 
Sterling  worth  is  unobtrusive,  and  is  more  fre- 
quently to  be  met  with  in  the  retired  and  shady 
etreats  of  modest  diffidence,  than  in  the  full 
daze  of  noisy  chatter,  and  empty  obstre- 
lerous  impertinence. 

Permit  me  to  add  yet  one  other  caution  on 
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the  subject  of  study.  It  is  not  an  uncommon 
occurrence  for  students  to  work  hard  for  a few 
months : they  are  diligent  and  attentive,  and 
bid  fair  to  make  lasting  and  permanent  acqui- 
sitions. They  are  anxious  to  convey  a proof  of 
their  diligence  to  their  friends,  and  with  this 
view  they  appear  before  the  College  ; they  pass 
their  examinations,  and  receive  their  diploma. 
And  now,  as  if  the  atmosphere  ol‘  the  college 
was  loaded  with  pestiferous  and  deadly  mias- 
mata ; and  as  if  its  influence  was  in  effect  a 
barrier  to  the  extension  of  science  ; an  incon- 
ceivable lethargy  pervades  the  whole  system  ; 
their  little  all  of  diligence  has  been  exhausted ; 
they  slept  no  doubt  with  tranquillity  after  their 
return  from  Lincoln’s-Inn : but  in  vain  do  they 
rouse  themselves  to  exertion  on  the  following 
morning ; an  oblivion  of  past  efforts  has  taken 
place;  the  character  is  changed;  and  negli- 
gence and  indifference  usurp  the  place  of  dili- 
gence and  earnestness  in  the  pursuit  of  medical 
science.  Is  it  possible,  then,  that  the  Royal 
College  can  act  as  a clog  upon  intellect,  and 
impair  instead  of  advancing  the  interests  of 
science  ? Surely  not ; yet  the  fact  I have  stated 
is  unquestionable,  whatever  may  be  the  cause 
which  has  produced  it.  But  nothing  can  be 
more  unjust  or  unwise  than  this  procedure. 
What  is  the  object  of  your  pursuit  ? is  it  simply 
the  acquisition  of  a degree?  a bauble  that  may 
udd  to  your  consequence,  and  minister  to  your 
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vanity,  but  which  can  never  make  you  a suc- 
cessful practitioner.  Far  he  it  from  me  to  speak 
lightly  of  the  value  of  a di[)loma.  I only  argue 
against  its  abuse.  And  I contend,  that  if  a few 
months  study  will  enable  you  (provided  you  are 
fortunate)  to  pass  this  redoubted  examination  ; 
yet  a few  months  study  will  not  fit  you  for  the 
duties — the  difficulties — the  dangers  of  prac- 
tice. Better  look  upon  this  honour,  not  as  food 
for  pride,  and  an  excuse,  if  not  a motive  for 
indolence,  but  as  a reward  for  past  diligence, 
and  as  a stimulus  for  future  exertion.  Your 
object  is  to  obtain  all  possible  information  on 
medicine  and  surgery,  that  you  may  enjoy  the 
greatest  opportunities  of  succouring  the  wretch- 
ed. This  motive  to  action  cannot  be  affected 
by  the  acquisition  of  a diploma,  since  the  object 
remains  the  same,  and  the  possession  of  this  in  - 
strument does  not  confer  an  exclusive  title  to 
information  without  the  labour  of  research. 
Surely  then  nothing  can  be  more  vain  and  im- 
proper than  the  omission  of  study  after  this 
event  has  taken  place,  since  it  implies  an  un- 
principled dereliction  of  duty,  and  a forgetful- 
ness of  the  great  design  of  your  labours.  By 
all  means  take  your  degree,  and  the  sooner  the 
better : but  do  not  relax  your  exertions.  Con- 
tinue and  redouble  them  ; your  time  at  best  is 
short,  and  let  each  minute  be  precious  to  you. 

One  word  on  the  subject  of  sleep.  Give  not 
too  much  of  your  valuable  time  to  the  indulgence 
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of  repose  ; a state  of  nothingness,  ill-suited  to 
the  wants  and  the  desires  of  the  intellectual 
principle.  A medical  man  should  not  live  too 
luxuriously.  His  is  a life  of  study — a life  of 
self-denial ; and  let  the  stomach  be  kept  light, 
aad  the  head  clear.  Let  him  avoid  large  quan- 
tities of  animal  food  ; dine  late  ; take  tea  at  a 
late  hour ; and  abstain  from  all  kind  of  supper. 
Then  will  he  find  the  hours  after  tea  to  be  pre- 
cious, and  he  will  get  up  in  the  morning  with 
a clear  intellect. 

We  have  now  brought  you  to  the  period  of  en- 
tering your  professional  career  ; and  before  we 
take  our  leave  of  you,  we  will  subjoin  a few 
considerations  relative  to  practice.  Believe  me. 
Gentlemen,  there  are  many  difficulties  to  be 
surmounted  in  obtaining  a valuable  situation. 
To  the  student  nothing  can  appear  more  simple 
and  easy  : he  expects  to  carry  the  world  before 
him,  and  that  his  abilities  and  acquirements  will 
command  success.  And  it  is  true  that  if  they 
be  of  sterling  value,  they  will  do  so  eventually ; 
but  there  are  many  obstacles  in  the  way,  and 
particularly  the  difficulty  of  an  introduction  to 
practice,  and  the  consequent  impossibility  of 
proving  to  the  world  that  you  are  really  deserv- 
ing its  confidence.  Perhaps,  many  of  you  have 
practices  already  provided  ; and  many  others 
are  destined  to  enter  the  army  or  navy  ; and 
there  may  be  those  whose  sphere  of  influence 
and  connexion  are  so  good,  that  they  will  sue- 
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€€ed  by  their  own  exertions.  But  in  g'eneral, 
with  country  districts,  this  is  not  the  case ; and 
I would  advise  you  to  seek,  in  preference,  a 
partnership  with  a respectable  practitioner.  On 
the  whole,  you  will  find  this  to  be  the  more  ad- 
vantageous plan.  But  in  whatever  manner  you 
settle,  let  your  conduct  be  open,  liberal,  and 
gentlemanlike  towards  your  neighbouring  prac- 
titioners. Never  seek  to  establish  yourselves 
upon  the  ruin  of  others,  nor  to  gain  an  advan- 
tage over  them  by  an  interference  with  their 
practice. » Seek  to  maintain  a spirit  of  cordial- 
ity, and,  if  possible,  avoid  falling  outby  theway. 

During  your  education  and  residence  at  th« 
hospital  you  will  have  seen  much  of  mankind ; 
and  it  is  now  that  you  will  find  the  utility  of  this 
habit  of  observation.  I have  not  recommended 
this  study  on  any  principle  of  selfishness,  but 
simply,  that  your  knowledge  of  human  nature 
may  lie  increased,  and  that  you  may  thus  enjoy 
more  enlarged  opportunities  of  doing  good.  You 
have  lately  mixed  extensively  in  society  ; it  is 
now  that  you  will  have  occasion  to  apply  those 
principles  which  your  acquaintance  with  man 
has  induced  you  to  form.  And  you  will  find 
that  a very  little  attention  to  the  principles  and 
actions,  the  follies  and  weaknesses  of  mankind, 
will  enable  you  to  undertake  that  moral  ma- 
nagement which  will  for  the  most  part  preserve 
you  in  peace  with  all  men,  and  give  you  a de- 
cided superiority  over  your  neighbours.  You 
will  find  it  necessary  sometimes  to  attend  to  the 
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caprices  of  your  patients  ; not  indeed  by  mean 
compliances^  by  2i  sacrifice  of  principle,  or  by  a 
surrender  of  your  mdependence ; but  by  that 
indulgence  of  their  venial  follies  and  errors, 
which  it  is  the  part  of  the  philanthropist  to  pity. 

Above  all  things,  let  your  conduct  be  open 
and  ingenuous.  In  your  further  intercourse 
with  the  world,  you  will  find  abundant  oppor- 
tunities for  the  exercise  of  this  principle.  When 
you  are  called  to  see  a patient,  it  will  be  your 
duty  to  study  his  character  as  well  as  his  dis- 
ease, and  the  moral  circumstances  under  which 
he  may  be  placed.  Thus  will  it  frequently  be 
in  your  power,  not  only  to  insure  his  confidence 
by  the  ascendancy  you  will  gain  over  his  mind, 
but  you  will  be  enabled  to  medicine  that  mind  ; 
to  apply  some  soothing  consolation  to  the 
wounded  heart ; and  to  heal  a breach,  which 
but  for  your  judicious  interference  might  have 
been  widened  by  irritation.  This  is  very  diffe- 
rent from  a restless  prying  into  the  secrets  of 
your  patient.  It  is  true  you  do  read  the  very 
bottom  of  his  soul,  but  you  do  not  appear  to  do 
so,  and  you  have  gained  his  confidence  before 
he  is  aware.  This  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  moral  management,  by  availing’  yourselves 
of  your  knowledge  of  human  nature,  in  order 
to  gain  access  to  the  heart,  and  insure  the  good 
opinion  of  your  patient.  In  a thousand  in- 
stances you  will  bring  peace  to  the  agitated 
family  circle ; and  gain  their  esteem  by  youi 
prudence,  good-nature,  unaffected  sincerity 
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tnd  impenetrable  secrecy.  For  while  it  is  an 
object  with  you  to  read  your  patient’s  mind,  be 
t yours  to  conceal  your  own  heart,  and  to  ren- 
ter its  emotions  imperceptible.  Frequently 
00,  this  information  will  enable  you  to  avert  the 
irst  risings  of  insanity  ; to  calm  the  perturbed 
ind  irritated  patient;  and  lead  him  to  enjoy  that 
3eace  and  serenity  which  he  has  recently  lost. 

W hat  then  is  the  great  secret  of  this  moral 
influence  upon  mankind  ? it  is  sympathy  with 
their  feelings  and  their  sufferings,  their  joys 
and  sorrows.  Sympathy  with  suffering  is  a 
most  powerful  motive  to  action  ; and  an  elo- 
quent expression  of  our  real  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  its  subject.  It  is  likewise  a power- 
ful appeal  to  the  affection  of  those  who  are  its 
objects ; and  if  there  be  any  avenue  to  the 
lieart  of  such,  sympathy  will  reach  it.  This 
too  is  an  active  principle  ; for  although  there 
be  a sensibility  which  weeps  equally  for  ficti- 
tious woe,  while  it  passes  in  silence  the  cottage 
of  sorrow,  and  the  bed  of  anguish,  yet  genuine 
sympathy  ever  seeks  the  relief  of  others’  care. 
Humanity  weeps,  and  Religion  shudders  at 
the  horrors  and  the  miseries  which  may  be 
crowded  into  the  short  space  of  human  exist- 
ence : the  heart  is  softened,  and  irresistibly 
excited  to  kindred  action,  in  lightening  this 
burden,  and  alleviating  this  wretchedness. 
This  sympathy  will  be  evinced  as  well  by  your 
attendance  07i  the  poor ^ as  on  the  more  wealthy. 
Native  kindness  of  heart  will  prompt  you  to 
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renewed  exertions  in  alleviating  human  mi- 
sery ; and  will  ^ive  yon  a decided  advantage 
in  gaining  the  esteem  of  your  patients. 

Allow  me  here,  Gentlemen,  to  add  one 
caution  on  the  exercise  of  feeling  and  hu- 
manity in  your  profession.  I have  known 
surgeons  who  from  excess  of  feeling  could 
not  operate ; but  this  is  not  simple  genuine 
sensibility.  It  is  a spurious  principle,  occur- 
ring in  a weak  and  sickly  mind.  Real  feeling 
for  the  suffering  of  others,  prompts  a wish  to 
relieve  those  sufferings  as  naturally  as  the 
needle  points  to  the  pole,  and  as  necessarily  as 
the  sun  rises  and  sets,  or  the  world  revolves 
upon  its  axis ; as  exercise  and  fatigue,  inanition 
and  hunger,  follow  each  other  as  cause  and 
effect.  They  are  entirely  inseparable.  Thus 
genuine  sensibility,  while  it  enters  into  the 
sufferings  of  others,  is  yet  a principled  feeling, 
and  its  first  emotion  is  to  relieve  that  suffering*. 
In  his  prosecution  of  the  line  of  conduct  dic- 
tated by  his  judgment,  the  surgeon  is  deaf  to 
the  pains  of  his  patient ; he  is  inattentive  to 
their  expression,  and  forg’ets  Jiis  present  anguish 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  lasting  good.  Real  sensi- 
bility knows  how  to  control  the  feelings,  and 
consists  in  a principled  self-denial  of  present 
ease,  in  exchange  for  the  disinterested  pursuit 
of  the  patient’s  welfare.  Its  possessor  is  not 
haunted,  agitated,  and  disturbed  during*  the 
periormance  of  an  operation  by  mental  emo- 
tions : these  are  procrastinated,  till  he  can 
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‘‘  feel  to  the  rising  bosom’s  inmost  core,”  the 
sufferings  of  his  friend  without  injury  to  his 
patient.  A man  who  has  not  obtained  this 
self-control,  is  unfit  for  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  since  in  passing  through  life,  he 
will  frequently  be  placed  in  circumstances  of 
danger,  where  this  inattention  to  present 
emotions  will  be  necessary,  and  where  the 
continuance  or  preservation  of  life  will  depend 
upon  it. 

There  is,  however,  an  incalculable  difference 
between  this  condensed  sensibility,  and  a want 
of  feeling  or  indifference  to  suffering.  There 
is  an  obvious  distinction  between  subdued 
emotion,  and  an  incapacity  to  feel.  There 
are  those  who  treat  their  patients  as  if  they 
were  devoid  of  sensibil.ty : they  seem  to  re- 
ceive no  pang  from  occasioning  unnecessary 
pain  ; and  act  indeed  as  if  they  thought  them- 
selves the  better  surgeons  the  greater  the  pain 
they  inflicted.  That  man  must  be  destitute 
of  all  that  is  valuable  in  man,  who  could  wan- 
tonly give  unnecessary  pain  to  an  animal,  and 
a fortiori  to  a rational  being.  Yet  frequently 
do  we  see  patients  treated  as  insentient  crea- 
tures, and  surgery  appears  to  consist  in  bru- 
tality, and  in  the  power  of  inflicting  causeless 
misery,  without  being  exposed  to  obloquy  and 
revenge ! Yet  let  it  be  remembered  that  hu- 
manity is  a virtue  ; and  he  is  guilty  of  an 
offence  against  this  principle,  who,  by  want  of 
delicacy,  inflicts  more  pain  than  is  indispen- 
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sable.  This  will  a great  way  in  favour  of 
a young  practitioner,  if  in  circumstances  of 
distress,  he  sympathizes  with  his  patient,  and 
indicts  as  little  pain  as  possible ; — if  when 
obliged  to  occasion  suffering,  he  evinces  that 
humanity  and  kindness  which  prove  that  he 
has  a delicate  mind,  and  a heart  capable  of  the 
finer  sensibilities  of  our  nature. 

Let  me  again  caution  you  against  supposing 
that  the  acquisition  of  information  is  to  cease 
with  your  leaving  the  hospitals.  1 will  repeat, 
that  a life  will  be  well  spent  in  pursuing  medi- 
cal science.  Your  studies  must  know  no  ter- 
mination : knowledge  must  be  ever  advancing. 
With  any  other  views  than  these,  you  will  de- 
generate into  the  mere  practitioners  of  habit, 
and  arrive  at  all  the  honours  of  empiricism. 
Let  me  remind  you  of  the  increasing  responsi- 
bility incurred  by  successive  years ; and  that 
as  each  rolls  away,  it  behoves  you  to  have 
added  to  your  knowledge  and  power  to  heal. 
It  is  unfortunately  a too  frequent  occurrence, 
that  practitioners  are  contented  that  their  know- 
ledge should  remain  stationary  : they  embrace 
a certain  system,  and  in  the  sphere  of  its  at- 
traction, they  move  as  mechanical  bodies  guided 
by  external  impulse : they  are  carried  through 
life  by  the  machinery  of  time ; and  they  revolve 
in  the  same  dull  and  endless  round,  without 
thought,  without  vitality.  They  are  heedless 
of  the  improvements  that  are  going  on  around 
them : they  do  not  pretend  to  benefit  by  expe- 
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rience ; and  their  practice  is  the  same,  witli 
all  its  errors  and  imperfections,  as  when  they 
commenced  their  career,  deformed  with  all  the 
obliquities  of  imperfect  conception,  heightened 
by  prejudice  and  erroneous  association.  They 
give  up  the  use  of  reason : their  actions  are 
automatic  and  invariable.  But,  Gentlemen,  as 
you  value  the  profession  you  have  embraced, 
avoid  this  undeviating  pursuit  of  one  beaten 
track,  and  find  a path  for  yourselves.  Do  not 
refuse,  indeed,  to  pluck  a rose  from  the  accus- 
tomed path  ; but  do  not  reject  or  despise  the 
fragrance  of  a wild  flower,  which  may  grow 
at  some  distance  from  the  road-side.  I would 
studiously  avoid  giving  the  smallest  encou- 
ragement to  the  sceptical  experimenter,  who 
sports  with  the  lives  and  the  health  of  mankind 
at  the  mere  bidding  of  caprice ; but  surely  it  is 
possible  to  avoid  the  one  danger  without  being 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  other.  Go  for- 
ward, Gentlemen,  determined  to  add  to  your 
stock  of  information,  and  to  render  every  ac- 
cession to  your  store  available  for  your  own 
comfort,  arid  the  good  of  your  patients.  Study 
only  and  simply  with  a view  to  relieve ; and 
you  will  be  preserved  from  any  wanton  or  un- 
necessary experiments.  Let  experience  be 
valuable  to  you.  Collect  and  arrange  your 
facts ; and  by  their  multiplication  at  last  draw 
your  inferences.  Be  not  slaves  to  the  mon- 
strous insipidity  of  the  recurrence  of  disease 
and  remedy ; but  think  for  yourselves,  and 
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adopt  the  improvements  sug^^ested  by  con- 
science, or  enlightened  judg*ment. 

For  this  purpose,  let  me  earnestly  advise 
you  to  take  daily  notes  of  all  that  is  interesting 
in  your  practice.  You  will  thus  accumulate 
facts,  and  gradually  become  possessed  of  a 
multitude  of  data  from  which  to  establish  your 
rules  of  practical  prudence.  Many  advantages 
will  accrue  from  this  practice,  not  only  in 
obliging  you  to  think  over,  and  to  take  notice 
of  what  is  passing,  but  in  inducing  a habij  of 
reasoning  and  reflection,  teaching  you  to  re- 
view the  past,  and  to  -draw  legitimate  infer- 
ences for  the  regulation  of  the  future.  You 
will  not  find  this  to  be  lost  time,  but  on  the 
contrary  most  profitably  spent.  I do  not  in- 
deed recommend,  nor  can  I approve,  the  formi- 
dable array  of  a ‘‘  note  book,’’  when  you  visit 
your  patient.  This  may  be  very  right  in  hos- 
pital practice,  but  it  wears  the  appearance  of 
ostentation  in  private,  and  moreover,  frequently 
excites  uneasiness  on  the  part  of  the  patient, 
from  the  impression  of  there  being  somewhat 
extraordinary  in  his  case.  But  of  an  evening 
review  the  past  day,  and  commit  that  which  is 
worth  recording  to  paper.  Adopt  this  plan, 
afid  you  will  speedily  find  its  beneficial  conse- 
quences. 

Lastly,  Gentlemen,  one  word  on  the  subject 
of  reading : booksrto  the  medical  man  are  as 
necessary  as  his  daily  food,  and  ought  to  be  a 
source  of  heavy  expenditure.  Reading  can 
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alone  make  the  perfect  man.  The  science  of 
medicine  is  daily  improving,  knowledge  is 
constantly  advancing,  and  yours  should  keep 
pace  with  the  progression  of  science.  Never 
be  contented  to  remain  stationary,  but  be  ever 
aiming  after  greater  acquirements.  Till  you 
get  into  practice,  you  will  probably  not  have 
read  much.  Now,  therefore,  is  your  time, 
when  you  have  gained  that  solid  information 
which  will  enable  you  to  separate  the  good 
from  the  bad,  and^o'retain  only  that  which  is 
valuable.  Th^re  is  mucli  folly,  and  sophistry, 
and  misrepresentation,  to  be  met  with  in  medi- 
cal writers.  But  there  arfe  few  books  that  are 
not  worthy  your  perusal,  ind  from  which  some 
information  may  not  be  exacted ; this,  how- 
ever small,  will  be  an  ample  compensation  for 
the  labour  of  perusing  the  work,  even  though 
it  should  contain  many  a dull  and  stupid  page, 
many  a groundless  hypothesis,  many  a learned 
dogma,  many  ill -grounded  conclusions.  But 
you  will  perhaps  say,  that  time  cannot  be  found 
for  this  pursuit.  1 reply  that  it  may,  if  you 
are  anxious  to  obtain  it,  and  if  you  avail  your- 
selves 6f  its  presence.  You  must  learn  the 
secret  of  making  time.  This  is  an  invaluable 
art.  Learn  to  improve  and  employ  the  shreds 
of  time,  and  diligently  to  exhaust  every  atom 
as  it  passes.  Avoid  those  habits  of  wasting 
your  hours,  which  you  may  fall  into  from  the 
w ant  of  order  and  system.  Devote  some  part 
of  the  day  to  j^rofessional  study ; and  if  no  other 
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can  be  found,  set  apart  a* certain  proportion  of 
the  hours  usually  devoted  to  sleep.  Believe 
me,  Gentlemen,  it  is  not  difficult  to  create 
time,  for  whatever  is  really  pleasing  to  you  ; 
and  the  excuse  of  want  of  time^  is  generally, 
but  another  and  a gentler  name  for  indifference 
and  disinclination.  It  is  a paramount  duty  to' 
increase  and  keep  up  your  knowledge  ; nor  can 
this  be  effected  b)^  simply  taking  in  a medical 
periodical  work.  Beware  of  review  reading, 
and  forming  your  opinions  from  the  judgment 
of  others.  Become  a literary  character,  a 
Gourmand  if  you  will,  but  read  authors  for 
yourselves,  and  digest  them.  Nor  let  your  read- 
ing be  confined  to  a few  favourites.  But  take 
an  enlarged  view  ; peruse  the  enemies,  as  well 
as  the  friends,  of  your  darling  system,  and  be 
open  to  conviction.  Take  a comprehensive 
view  of  disease:  enlarge  your  views  by  the 
study  of  foreign  authors  ; devote  your  whole 
heart,  your  life,  to  professional  pursuits.  So 
s>»all  you  find  pleasure  in  the  performance  of 
duty,  and  an  ample  reward  for  every  toil.  On 
this  subject  I cannot  say  too  much  ; but  I for- 
bear, believing  that  enough  has  been  advanced, 
to  induce  you  to  prefer  the  pleasures  of  intel- 
lect, to  the  gratification  of  the  passions ; and 
to  lead  you  to  substitute  literary  pursuits  for 
the  sports  of  the  field,  the  pleasures  of  social 
conviviality,  or  the  m}^ Stic  delights  of  whist. 

And  now.  Gentlemen,  I take  my  leave  of 
you,  with  sincere  expressions  of  regard ; with 
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a hope  that  these  suggestions  will  be  useful, 
and  an  earnest  desire,  that  your  success  may 
be  equal  to  your  deserts,  and  abundantly  re- 
ward you  tor  diligence  and  exertion.  The 
practice  of  medicine  is  attended  with  pleasing, 
flattering  circumstances : may  it  be  yours  to 
enjoy  these  pleasures,  and  at  the  close  of  a 
long  and  well- spent  life,  may  you  retire  from 
the  fatigues  of  action  with  a conscious  rectitude 
of  mind,  be  enabled  to  look  back  on  the  past 
events  of  your  cares  with  satisfaction,  and  enjoy 
the  calm  reflection  of  having  done  your  duty. 
So  shall  the  evening  of  your  life  be  greeted 
with  unruffled  serenity,  and  when  your  sun 
has  sunk  beneath  this  horizon,  it  will  have  set 
in  glory,  and  it  will  have  arisen  to  illuminate 
another  hemisphere,  and  to  shine  for  ever  in 
the  regions  of  eternity. 


ATTENDANCE  OF  PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS 

AT 

ST.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL. 

Monday. — Mr.  Chandler,  at  11  o’clock. 
Tuesday. — Drs.  G.  G.  Currey,  Williams, 
and  Scott,  at  12  o’clock. 

Wednesday. — Mr.  H.  Cline,  and  Mr.  Tra- 
vers, at  12  o’clock. 

Thursday. — The  admission  day  at  10  o’clock. 
The  physician  and  surgeon  of  the  week  to  exa- 
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mine  the  poor  previous  to  tbeir  adnaission  as 
patients.— Dr.  Eliiotson  to  examine  and  pre- 
scribe for  the  medical  out-patients. 

Friday, — The  day  generally  appointed  for 
important  operations.  The  surgeon  who  took 
in  patients  the  preceding  day  to  examine  his 
new  patients. 

Saturday. — All  the  physicians  and  surgeons 
go  round  the  house ; and  Dr.  Eliiotson  pre- 
scribes for  the  out-patients. 

GUY’S  HOSPITAL. 

Monday. — Mr.  Lucas,  at  11  o’clock;  Drs. 
Cholmeley,  Marcet,  and  Curry,  at  nearly 
11  o’clock. 

Tuesday. — Mr  Cooper,  at  1 o’clock. — Mr, 
C.  sees  out-patients  on  this  day. 

Wednesday, — Admission  day  at  10  o’clock. 
The  physician  and  surgeon  of  the  week  see 
patients  previous  to  their  admission.  Mr. 
Forster  goes  round  at  12.- 

Thursday. — Mr.  Lucas,  at  11  o’clock. 

Friday. — Operations  generally  at  1 o’clock. 
All  the  physicians  go  round  at  11  ; likewise 
Mr.  Cooper,  after  or  before  the  operations. 
Dr.  Laird  sees  medical  out-patients. 

Saturday. — Mr.  Forster,  at  12  o’clock. 

THE  ENI>. 


BARNARD  AND  FARLEV, 

tS/dnncr-Strecf,  Londoiu 
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